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December 28, 1907 


A Message f/x. a2 the President 
of Orange Judd Company and a of American Agriculturist 


O OUR OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FARMERS OF AMERICA — 


«My dear friends: Let us work together to inaugurate a new era of construction, uplift, progress 
and prosperity for our American farmers. ‘Phe golden days are ahead, not behind. Banish fear, 
renew confidence, get busy, wake up to impending changes, grasp your opportunity ! 


@. You can do much by yourselves, you can do more by co-operating with your brother farmers, you can 
do most by also working with the American Agriculturist. This great weekly magazine of rural affairs, with 
its vast organization, is indeed a worldwide department of agriculture, operating solely in your behalf. We 
are in close touch with markets, trade and finance at home and abroad. Leagued with us are experts who 
collectively know everything | about all problems that confront the farm or the home. Our organization is 
the result of nearly 75 years’ work, the outcome of a broad and fearless editorial policy, the product of a 
true and tried success in business — factors that haye won for this periodical the affectionate and well- 
deserved title, “‘the Old Reliable American Agriculturist.” 

q Invaluable as is the paper to. its subscribers, our private and personal confidential service direct by letter 
or wire to Our co-operators, is €ven more indispensable. Therefore I want you to be associated with us, 
to aid us in the public and private work of American Agriculturist, to profit by our special service, and to 
share in our earnings which your co-operation will increase. 


@ You may do this by investing $15 in our Orange Judd building certificate. It entitles you to 
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FAN IS 
; 1. Our special service by mail or wire. 
\ ; 2: tt brings you the American Agriculturist FREE AS LOnG AS YOU LIVE. ~ 
3. On top ef this, It pays you a cash dividend each year equal to the savings bank rate of interest. 4 
4 4. This certificate Is entitied to a profit-sharing extra bonus every five years. Va 
QZ 5S. It paye compound interest on Its Income, if you desire. WY) 
f G 6. Or your money back IN FULL any time after two years, practically on demand. (Still more: upon receipt of your PI) 
NAA Orange Judd buliding certificate, If there Is anything about It that Is not satisfactory, return It within = week, and gy SS 
X we will send back your money. in, full, less simply $1 for the current year’s subscription. Every past, present | A) 
' and prospective subscriber may accept this proposition. Vas 
- Z XN 
6 @. Many of our co-operators are enthusiastic over this plan. They report that our private advice by mail — \ 
\ A has already been very serviceable. In some cases it has saved our readers hundreds of dollars. ‘> 


N 
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——_ 


@ Our readers who wish to invest from $16 to $99 may buy our Junior Certificates. For sums from $100 

to $1,000 Building Certificates of larger denomination are issued under conditions that combine every attribute 

of a safe and profitable investment, particulars of which will be given on request. } 
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By the PRESIDENT AND EDITOR 





ATTEST: WILLIS G. JOHNSON, Secretary and Associate Editor 
NEW YORK: 26 December, 1907 
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550 [2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


SIX SPLENDID BOOKS 


Send US your renewal now—AT ONCE—and 
we will send YOU any one of these most inter- 
esting and instructive books on the terms given 











MAKING POULTRY PA Sonat 





& Brand New Work for 
ad Farmer and His 
ly. The Farmer's 







Hand Ales poe ages - maps and charts in color, to Markets. A practical bs by ractical poultry 
cov and every country in the men for p poets. draws free 
world, 4 oaate og every particular. It is built up from the Sections ae oult ry a reely 
on a carefully considered plan ; every map having been breeders a aims to present a book which shall 





asa and handbook for the profitable a eng of 
poultry. 

The Revised and Enlarged Edition oe 
much new matter and agony oa ge emphasiz: 
cularly, the profits to be made in poult The le 
breeds are illastrated and bed, and 
strong points as-well as their faults mentioned. This 


y constructed for this new work. 

The Text Pages. The list of cities include the 
1905 census figures of eleven states and official estimates 
for 1907 of cities of other states. There is alsoa list of 
cities of over 10,000 inhabitants in foreign countries. 
The chapter on the United States Reclamation Service, 
illustrated with a comprehensive map, gives data in 
































regard to irrigation in our western states. A detailed book will be worth many dollars to anyone about to 
description of the final plans for constraction of the build, fer plans pom od over 20 houses are aA tee 
Panama Canal, accompanied with a profile and complete map of the Canal is with results secured in different be si of houses. 
given. Among other valuable features is a condensed biograph Ke each of our Covers Land, Air and Water Fowl. The book also contains compre- 
ee © with likenesses in half-tone. The book contains 06 pages, each hensive chapters on ducks geese, turkeys guineas, peafow wesw © and 
x8 inches in size; handsomely bound in cloth. raising ; in fact, fully and briefly covers t he Saeee sround pract 
keeping. It is so plainly written that it serves as a = > smart te wooed to the 
pages, 5 by 71-2 





HOMEMADE CONTR dy «> "§ im oe for novice or experienced Sie Gas 
a nches 
| ¥ #.amcine N 
1000 Handy, Labor-saving Devices for the Prai2!. SORES Ye ss Sim le Sug- 
sy) NEEDLEWORK MANUAL g-s2:0%: 
loginne ra 


and the Buildings. A book of such practical value 
that there seems no limit to the demand. This special 
Designs fo: She Tenet: A love for the Beautiful 
and artistic is inherent in almost every 


edition contains in one volume of 448 pages, two ks 
prevweey [apes gr in cloth at $1.50, namely, Farm woman. Those 
whe are Le og with a of ‘his ay aE = can 






onveniences and Farm Appliances. 






The Many Topics Covered. It tells how to maké 
simple Sek liances which ‘help one to do the work of 
man save time and are a constant help. There 

er diontetions and illustrations. In fact, it would be 
dimeult to find, in any one place, so much "useful, val- 
uable and practical information. 

The Illustrations. In Homemade Contrivances 






ti ate i Might Be wh a, and 
the woman who loves things and artiste that 
our Needlework Manual was planned. It contains sug- 
gestions and instruction on heat , knitting, cro- 
cheting and everything pertaining to ne neodiowerk. 
there are 432 illustrations, an average of nearly one to each page. This mere paper, a hodhg ye Fone ee line piers cpeetens 
~—, of the number of engravings is an evidence of the practicability of minute directions, how to make each article represent- 
the — ~ ed besides the privilege of ordering ng Special designs through the courtesy of the 
pox is seboeery pom pound. in illuminated paper covers, the size publishers, are only a few of the things. 300 pages, 7 by 9 1-2 inches. 


being” ap Woximately 71-2 by 





































































































=. New Commercial 
vr Absorbing Tales ROPP’S CALCULATOR Calculator and 
of the orld- . Short-Cut Arith- 
famed Silent De- metic. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator is at least in 1 0,000 
tective. The book which we offer is entitled “‘Tales of homes whee it helps make figuring sure and easy. 

Sherlock Holmes,” and contains the following stories : edition which we offer contains an entirely new system n of 
A Stady in, Scarlet unique tables, short-cuts and up-to-date methods. It shows 
ry sy - the answer as quickly as a watch shows time. 

The Bed-heeded League ~— This new edition has 48 new cuts, clearly showing the 
The Sign of the Four ae me | = seer <p m. It is es y 
A. Conan Doyle. There is no better writer of ig oF ‘who buy oF 
ood detective stories than A. Conan Doyle. His Tue TABLES—110 are devoted to a complete system 
herlock Holmes has become well known in the homes - of labor-saving tables ~ wing at a glance the answer to 
| of two continents as a man typical of the highest LU waa of practical culations 
intuitive faculties. RITHMETIO — 47 are given up to the short-cut 
SHeRiock Howmes is a pastmaster in detection. arithmetic, amply illustrated by practical examples. 
Cie To follow Holmes through one of his owr famous CommERcIAL Law— Abont 70 “ Points of Law” with reference to com- 
cases is to be convinced that Holmes is or was a mercial and civil affairs are concisely and clearly explained. e Cal 
we offer is the pocket edition, nicely bound in cloth cover with flap, pocket for 








reality and his wonderful feats genuine. - There are 360 pages in the book, 
4x 7 inches. Nicely bound in heavy paper covers with attractive color design. papers and a loose silicate slate. 










We will send any ONE of these most valuable books 


How to Get Them 22.2 2ss 


ents additionial ($1.10 IN ALL). New subscribers 
may receive the books on the same terms. These books are not sold othe and can only be had with a year’s subscription 
on the terms stated. If the American Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1908, which Is advertised an 
another page, is desired, also, or two or more books are desired, add 25 CENTS for each additional book. Remit by post- 
office or express money order, check, draft er registered letter. A money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our 
risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid delay, send te the one nearest you. : 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Big. NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette St. CHICAGO, Marquette Big 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM — MARKETS — GARDEN — HOME 


‘‘Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’—Washington 


Trade Mark Registered ; copyright 1907, by Orange Judd Company 
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THE COMMERCIAL ORCHARD DISCUSSED 


DR J. H. FUNK, PENNSYLVANIA STATE POMOLOGIST 


N seeing this heading, the first 
impression is, that it means a large 
apple orchard planted for cdém- 
mercial purposes. Yet it may just 
as reasonably mean a peach, pear, 
cherry or plum orchard, as all of these are 
planted on a very large scale, covering hun- 
dreds of acres, and are therefore classed as 
commercial orchards. The adaptation of 
varieties to location is of great importance. 
Of the hundreds of varieties of American 
origin, which are grown in the United States, 
but. very few are found in the commercial 
orchards of any one state. Varieties com- 
mercially most valuable in the New England 
states are not profitable in Pennsylvania; and 
many of those of Pennsylvania are worthless 
in Arkansas. The Wealthy,’ which is a 
fine winter apple in Minnesota, is a very poor 
summer apple below latitude 40 degrees. 

+ Just now numerous varieties of apples and 
other fruits are coming rapidly into existence, 
and many of them are very vale 
uable to the localities where 
they originated.These facts have 
given great impetus to the in- 
telligent breeding of varieties 
and the selection of bud varia- 
tion that show particular adapt- 
ation to any given locality. The 
individual intending to plant a 
commercial orchard should 
bear this in mind, that all 
fruits mature earlier by mov- 
ing them southward, and later 
by planting them farther 
north. If he lives in latitude 
40 degrees, he cannot profitably 
plant Baldwin, Greening, North- 
ern Spy, and such varieties espe- 
cially adapted to latitude 42 
degrees; but he can safely plant 
many varieties that originated 





farther south, with the assurance that their 
season will be lengthened. 
bear in mind that altitude is a factor of con- 
siderable importance. 


SEVERAL VERY ESSENTIAL THINGS 


must be observed to be successful in fruit 
growing. In setting out a home orchard, con- 
venience to the buildings takes precedence. 
Any piece of land lying adjacent to the build- 
ings and not too wet, is given preference. 
But for a commercial orchard, it becomes a 
business proposition, which means success or 
failure; therefore, location is locked into 
carefully. Never take low, flat, bottom land 
on which water stands part of the year, or 
through which a slow, sluggish stream runs, 
the danger of winterkilling and late spring 
frosts is too great. 

Select a gentle, sloping hillside in’ prefer- 
‘ence. Cut away all close surrounding forest. 
Many think a windbreak on the north and 
west will be a great protection. Have you 
not noticed the terminals and bloom suffer 
most close to the wood and in the valleys. 


~ 


~ P 
a 


because they interfere with air drainage, 
which equalizes the temperature, lessening 
the danger from frost during the blooming 
period? We never fear frost on a windy 
night; so where we have good air drainage, 
the air as it becomes cool becomes heayier, 
and runs down the same as water, to 
be replaced by the warmer air from 
below. 

Opinions differ greatly as to exposure; 
some advocate a southern exposure as being 
less likely to injury by our severe winters; 
others prefer a northern exposure, claiming 
it retards the flow of sap in spring, prevent- 
ing the buds from starting should there be 
several warm days during March, which, i! 
followed by severe cold, would freeze the 
tender buds. I have every exposure in my 
apple and peach orchards, but find no differ- 


ence in time of blooming or ¢ r from 
cold. I have had no failure so f W& years 
from any of these causes, on he Mietehahe. 


It all depends on the condition; if the trees 
are well fed, cultivated, pruned and attended 
as they should be, you need not fear damage 


as gravelly, sandy or sandy loam. Others are 
more compact, made of finer material, clay, 
which permits the water to penetrate very 
slowly, and requires very different treatment. 
By back furrowing, throwing up a ridge upon 
which to plant, or by underdraining and turn- 
ing under plenty of materjal to make humus, 
this soil becomes more porous and peculiarly 
adapted to the production of certain varieties 


of apples, which do much better upon clay 
or clay loam; others upon limestone; granite, 
etc. One variety may give abundant. crops 
of the choicest fruit upon.a granite forma- 
tion, and be utterly worthless upon a shale 
or sandstone formation. Therein lies the 


value of understanding the individuality of 
the different varieties. 

Preparation should ordinarily be begun the 
season previous. If the soil is lacking in 
humus, which is the foundation of fertility, 
it should be well covered with good stable 
manure, thoroughly and deeply plowed, and 
planted to some hoed crop, corn or potatoes, 
the latter being the better. Apply at least 
1000 pounds an acre of complete fertilizer of 

, high grade. As soon as the po- 








AN EARLY MARCH CUTTING OF CELERY IN FLORIDA 


The growing of celery in Florida does not have as many drawbacks 
as does the lettuce industry. 
same ground, and is ready for the northern markets late in February 


Celery usually follows 


deposit in our river bottoms; the vast prai- 
ries; from the granite hills of New England 
to latitude #2; from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast; but, all varieties do not thrive equally 
well in all these locations. There are many 
soils in every district so unsuited in the con- 
dition we find them, that it would be folly 
to plant any variety; but in very many in- 
stances the objectionable features may _be 
removed or changed. Compactness may be 
overcome by mechanical means by the appli- 
cation of humus, exposure to the elements; 
missing elements may be supplied; excessive 
moisture may be removed by ridging, or by 
underdraining, thus carrying off all surplus. 

Porous soils, which permit the surplus 
water to penetrate, are most suitable for 
orchard planting: These may be designated 


lettuce on 


tatoes are removed, sow cow- 
peas, or some other quick- 
growing crop; to be turned 


under late in fail, or left as a 
winter mulch on top and 
turned under early in spring, 
plowing not less than 10 or 12 
inches deep; harrow thorough- 
ly and roll, to place it in ex- 
cellent condition for planting. 


STOCK 





SELECTION OF 


If peach, never take a tree 
over one year from the bud, 


the but good, strong, healthy stock, 


and early March, cutting continuing until May or June. It is shipped 4 to 6 feet high, with clean 

in crates. Prices range from $1.25 to $3 a crate. Like celery, the mar- bark and clean roots, If ap- 

ket 4 exceedingly a =: eee Sewer meg Bs ple or pear, select one-year-old 
n ; r y es in Amer- % , 

toe danedtarit af Deumnber 14, 1907. 5 m preference, <-7Ou can get 

strong, 4 to 6 feet whips. The 

or loss, unless the winter is unusually severe, reason for this choice is the trees are of 

He should also reaching 20 to 30 degrees below zero. robust habit, strong individuality, the very 

SOIL FAVORABLE TO APPLES cream of the nursery. They can be dug 

The apple is a gross feeder, but adapts’ with less injury to the roots; you can form 

itself to circumstances. It thrives upon our’ the top at any hight you desire; and a head 

mountain ranges; ia the limestone valley; on any shape you‘wish, having no forks, which 

the sandstone and shales; upon the alluvial should be avoided, as they are apt to split 


when heavily laden with fruit. It is almost 
impossible to get trees with heads formed 
in the nursery that will suit the orchardist 
who understands his business. 

If you cannot get one-year-old trees, as 
described, take smooth, thrifty, two-year-old 
trees, that have low, well-formed heads. It is 
advisable to place your order early with 
some reliable nurseryman or dealer, before 
his stock is reduced, as too many will sub- 
stitute rather than lose the order, and sub- 
stitution is what you wish to avoid, for if 
you have made a careful selection of just 
what you want, you want that order filled 
to the letter, and do not wish to have some. 
worthless variety which the nurseryman says 
is just as good, because he happens to have 
a surplus of that variety. As to varfeties- 
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make a canvass of your neighborhood and 
‘gee what are regular bearers, of good size, 
showy and of good quality. Make inquiries 
of those who are well versed on fruit suitable 
to the locality. No matter. how good an apple 
may be, if it be a poor bearer, leave it alone; 
on the other hand, no matter how good a 
bearer a variety is, if it lacks quality and 
beauty, do not plant it. in selecting varie- 
‘ties, if for family use, have a succession from 
early until late. You can have apples the 
year around. If for commercial purposes, do 
not plant too many varieties. Plant a limited 
number of select fall varieties, as there is 
a time when choice fruit is scarce, and brings 
high prices. These can be supplied by plant- 
ing Jeffries, Gravenstein, Summer Rambo, 
Wealthy and Smokehouse, all choice fruit of 
highest quality, trees hardy and heavy pro- 
ducers. These are followed by Hubbardston, 
Nonesuch, Jonathan, Grimes’ Golden, Kin- 
nard’s Choice. . 

For winter, plant largely of Staymn’s 
‘Winesap, of this variety you cannot plant 
too many, York Imperial, Rome Beauty, Sa- 
lome, Nottingham Brown, Nero and Mam- 
moth Black Twig. If you are planting north 
of 41 degrees, you can add Baldwin, Greening, 
King and Northern Spy. There are many 
other excellent varieties in every locality, but 
from those given the planter can make a 
selection, that for -productivenegs, quality 
and profit cannot be excelled. 


THE VALUE OF LEGUMINOUS CROPS 
PROF GERALD M’CARTHY, NORTH CAROLINA 


From an economic,or practical standpoint, 
the legumes rank second only to the grass 
family, to which belong ail our cereal grains. 
Recent developments in the seientific study of 
crop growing tend to place the legumes even 
above the grasses. Among the most useful 
species of this order of plants may be men- 
tioned the following—naming only the more 
prominent, cultivated species: Useful as med- 
icines: Melilot or sweet clover, black locust, 
honey locust, goat’s rue, red-but, cassia or 
seuna, Kentucky coffee tree, wild indigo, loco- 
weeds. 

Useful as food or forage: Clovers, six spe- 
cies; medics, four species; melilots, two spe- 
cies; vetches, four or five species; lespedeza, 
three species; lupines, four or five species; 
cowpea, one or’ two species; soy bean, sev- 
eral species; fenugreek; chich pea, several 
species; garden. pea; garden bean, several 
species; peanut; lentils. Useful as ornamen- 
tal: Lupines; genets broom; laburnums; wis- 
taria; cladastris; sophora; mimosa; albizzia; 
acacia. 

As forage plants the legumes are far supe- 
rior to the grasses in real value. Allowing 
the same value per unit of digestible food 
stuffs and fertilizing matters contained in one 
ton, the comparative values of some common 
American forage plants are as follows: Red 
clover hay, $20.67; white clover hay, $22.28; 
alsike colver hay, $22.40; crimson clover hay, 
$20.11; alfalfa hay, $25.02; soy pea hay, $22.57; 
cowpea hay, $24.71; mixed meadow hay, 
$18.70; timothy grass’ hay, $15.37; orchard 
grass hay, $17.61 and blue grass hay, $19.84. 

The above list, though showing very clear- 
ly the superior feeding value of leguminous 
hays, does not tell the whole story. For ex- 
ample, a ton of mixed meadow hay, of good 
quality, contains on the average 31 pounds 
nitrogen, which is taken wholly from the soil, 
and would cost, if bought in fertilizer at 15 
cents per pound, $3.95.. One ton of timothy 
hay, in the same way, removes from the soil 
18.6 pounds nitrogen, worth $2.79; one ton or- 


* omitted. 





chard grass hay removes nitrogen to the value 
of $5.49. On the other hand, leguminous hays, 
instead of removing the costly nitrogen, add to 
the stock already in the soil.. They leave the 
soil richer in nitrogen than it was before. 
Moreover, leguminous forage plants produce 
a stronger and richer feed than grasses. 
Leguminous hays are useful to add to straw, 
stover and other farm wastes, to make a bal- 
anced ration. For this use grass hay is‘not 
suitable, and the farmer who does not grow 
legumes must buy concentrated feeds. Again, 
we may say leguminous forage plants are as a 
rule more hardy, and better hustlers than the 
average cultivated grasses. 

Considering these various points of supe- 
rierity on the part of the leguminous forage 
plants over grasses, it is to be wondered at 
that farmers will continue to sow grass seeds 
for home-used forage. As to the superior 
value of legumes for green manure, it is suffi- 
cient to say: that they are the only plants 
worth sowing for this purpose. There is no 
state or country where agriculture is followed, 
which does not show some useful legume, 
will add largely to the wealth of local farmers. 
Of all the more common forage plants, the 
true clovers have the most widespread range. 
No agricultural country is too hot or too cold 
—none too dry or too wet for some one of 
the clovers. Next to the clovers, in general 
distribution, we must place the vetches. Al- 
falfa is by far the most valuable forage plant 
known to agriculture, but its distribution and 
profitable cultivation are limited by soil and 
temperature. Bur clover, which is an annual 
of the alfalfa genus, is of the utmost value 
for warm climates and moist soils. The same 
may be said of crimson clover. The two com- 
mon vetches, Scotch and Sand, are the best 
winter growing annual legumes for cool cli- 
mates and clayey soils. The value of red, 
white and alsike clovers, all perennials, needs 
no comment. 

The special value of the cowpea as a catch 
crop for summer growth in spring wheat re- 
gions and in dairy sections, is now well un- 
derstood. It would be well also if orchardists 
and fruit growers generally had a better ap- 
preciation of the fertilizing and soil protect- 
ing value of the sand vetch. In old orchards 
the soil is generally deficient in nitrogen, and 
this deficiency reacting upon the general activ- 
ity of the trees, causes small and low quality 
crops, even though the other elements of plant 
food may be present in surplus quantity. Sand 
vetch sown once in orchards reseeds itself, 
and holds the ground from year to year. This 
crop, without in any way interfering with the 
summer cultivation of the orchard, can add to 
the soil per acre and per annum, 80 pounds 
nitrogen taken from the atmosphere. This 
nitrogen, in the form of nitrate of soda, if 
bought at cash prices, would cost about $12. 
By grazing the orchard with sheep or other an- 
imals during part of fall and winter, the in- 
come from the vetch can be doubled with no 
harm to the following fruit crops. 


Although leguminous crops are hardy, and 
can feed upon atmospheric nitrogen, they re- 
quire specially generous feeding with mineral 
plant foods. Unless they secure such mineral 
food they cannot consume atmospHeric nitro- 
gen, Potash and lime are the chief elements 
required, though phosphoric acid must not be 
Five tons of alfalfa hay—the aver- 
age yield per acre—contains 349 pounds lime, 
73 pounds phosphoric acid, 319 pounds pot- 
ash. Two tons of crimson clover hay contains 
65.6 pounds lime, 14.8 pounds phosphoric acid, 
49.4 pounds potash. Two tons of red clover 
hay contains 82.4 pounds lime, 22.8 pounds 
phosphoric acid, 76 pounds potash. Three tons 
of cowpea hay contains.98.7 pounds lime, 26:7 


FRUITS AND FIELD CROPS — 


pounds phosphoric acid, 123.3 pounds asi 

While all soils contain more or less of these 
mineral plant foods, long cultivated and run- 
down soils are apt to lack them in the readily 
soluble condition in which alone plants can 
use mineral elements. It is profitable and 
economical to furnish leguminous and forage 
crops with all the lime, phosphoric acid and 
potash needed, so as to enable the plants to 
feed to the fullest possible extent upon free, 
atmospheric nitrogen. :The excess of minerals 
will not leach out of the sofl,,. When the en- 
tire manurial growth is turned under, the 
whole of the minera! fertilizer is returned to 
the soil for use of the suceeeding money crop. 


NEW REMEDY FOR SAN JOSE SCALE 


A new and promising substitute for the 
lime-sulphur wash has been worked out by 
the Storrs (Ct) experiment station. In a 
recent bulletin this is described as a method 
of preparing a “‘soluble oil,” which after one 
year’s observation, shows signs of becoming 
a very efficient and convenient remedy, Messrs 
J. H. Hale of South Glastonbury and Barnes 
Brothers of Yalesville, who tested it in an 
experimental way last year, report favorable 
results. The formula, which consists of two 
parts, follows: 


1—THE EMULSIFIER 


Carbolic acid (crude liquid 100%)..... quarts 

Fish oil (pure Menhaden or wae nani 3% sleet 
Caustic potash (granulated), 1 RS 

Heat to 300 degrees Fahrenheit, re- 

y the fire and immediately 


The emulsifier may be made up in any 
quantity and kept indefinitely. The cooking 
is best done in an iron kettle equipped with a 
cover and so arranged that it can be readily 
removed from the fire. The mixture being 
inflammable, it is unsafe te do the eooking 
near a building. 

2—-THE COMPLETE SOLUBLE OIL 


eS a ey ee ee esse» 8 parts 
Crude petroleum ..........«+. Seeessece 18 parts 
Rosin Oh ..c cc ccwcctecceccoqeenvedecses 4 parts 
WAGE 90 ehh ob cn cape ntociceqeseasectee 1 part 


This part of the formula may be made up 
at any time‘ without heat. The materials 
should be added separately and in the order 
named. 

By securing the materials in large quanti- 
ties the complete “soluble oil” may be made 
up for 16 to 18 cents per gallon. If diluted 
with 15 parts water, as is recommended, the 
spray mixture costs slightly over 1 cent per 
gallon. The lime-sulphur wash costs, includ- 
ing labor and fuel, at least 1% cents .per 
gallon. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE 

After a thorough stirring, take one parv of 
the “soluble oil” to-15 parts of water. Before 
mixing up large quantities, pour a few drops 
ina glass of water to see if it mixes. [If it 
has been properly made, the mixture will 
form a milky emulsion without any free oil 
on the surface. When satisfied that it will 
readily mix or ‘“‘emulsify,”’ a convenient way is 
to pour three gallons. of the soluble oil into a 
50-gallon spray barrel and fill the barrel with 
water. 

Thoroughness of application.is of utmost 
importance. Badly infested orchards should 
receive two applications, one in the fall and 
the other in the early spring. As a regular 
practice, however, one. application, just after 
the leaves drop in the fall, should keep the 
insect in check. A finer nozzle should be 
used for the oil’ than for the lime-sulphur 
wash. In this way more thorough and more 
economical work may be done. Because of its 
greater spreading action and of its adapta- 
bility to a finer nozzle, one gallon of oil emul- 
sion will go as far as 1% gallons of the lime-, 
sulphur wash. 

















FATTENING STEERS FOR MARKET 
H. SEVILLA, ILLINOIS 

The facts for this article were obtained 
from Mr H. O. Allison, a graduate of the uni- 
versity of Illinois, and a man who has devoted 
almost his entire life to cattle buying, feed- 
ing and selling. Mr Allison is now assistant 
instructor in the department of animal hus- 
bandry of the university of Illinois and is 
also conducting feeding experiments for the 
Illinois experiment station. 

Thirty-four high grade Shorthorn steers, 
weighing 35,088 pounds, an average of 1032 
pounds per head, were purchased at 4 cents 
per pound, or at a total cost of $1394.20. As 
the steers were bought in the country from 
various farmers, one month was consumed 
in getting them together. Those purchased 
first were kept in a pasture until the bunch 
was completed. They were purchased in and 
about Henry county, Il, apd were fed near 
Alpha in the same county. Early in October 
the cattle were dehorned. The feeding period 
which extended over six months and 17 days, 
began October 27. 


METHOD OF FEEDING 


The steers were fed regularly twice a day, 
each steer receiving a ration of five pounds 
of. broken -corn and this amount gradually 
increased until 22 pounds per head were fed 
at the latter part of the feeding period. It 
took about six weeks to get the steers on full 
feed. Loose clover hay was fed after each 
feed of corn in as large quantities as the cat- 
tle would clean up. Old process oilmeal was 
“used during the last six weeks. Small quanti- 
ties were fed at first and at the end of the 
period the cattle were receiving five pounds 
per head per day. Common salt was placed in 
a small box nailed up in the shed to which 
the cattle had access at all times. 

For shelter the steers had the run of an 
open shed 20 feet in depth facing the south, 
while the lot in which the cattle were fed 
was small and well drained. They were 
further protected by second-hand railroad ties 
laid to form a pavement in front of the shed, 


TIMELY WORK WITH LIVE STOCK 


and also around the feed boxes. Care was 
taken throughout the feeding season to de- 
crease the daily ration whenever any of the 
steers showed lack of appetite, and especially 
in rainy weather. 

Particular care had to be taken in this re- 
spect during the last two or three weeks of 
the feeding period when the weather became 
warmer and the appetite lacked sharpness. 
It was noticed that the steers in the early 
period of feeding ate the cob as well as the 
corn, but later in the feeding season they 
shelled the corn and rejected the cob. 

The steers were given an abundant supply 
of fresh well water. _ The tank was protected 
from freezing in the winter by a packing of 
manure, and also by covering at night with 
an ordinary tank cover. 

During the last week before marketing, 
each steer was groomed so as to scrape out 
the old hairs and also to remove the manure 
that adhered and thus improve the general 
appearance. On May 14 the cattle were sent 
to Chicago and sold on May 15 at $5.50, top- 
ping the market for that day. When the steers 
were sold they weighed 49,150 pounds and 
had gained 14,050 pounds in six months and 
17 days,.an average gain of 2.1 pounds per 
steer per day. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Dr Cr 
To 34 steers 35,090 Ibs @ $4 $1394.20 
2516 bus of corn @ 35c 880.60 
25.8 tons of loose clover hay 130.86 
3000 Ibs of oilmeal @ $30 45.00 
Straw and salt 25.00 
Interest 74.27 
Marketing 64.70 
Freight 
Yardage 
Hay at yard 
Commission 17.00 
By 34 steers 49,150 lbs @ $5.50 $2703.25 
3534 lbs pork @ $5 176.70 
To balance 248.32 





Total $2879.95 $2879.95 

A profit of $7.50 per steer was made. 

The value of fertilizer obfained is consid- 
ered at least as great as the cost of the labor. 
Owing to the fact that the corn used was im- 
mature and of poor quality smaller gains 
were made than otherwise might have been 
expected. 














CHAMPION SUFFOLK STALLION AT ROYAL HORSE SHOW 


The splendid Suffolk stallion shown above is Rendlesham Sorcerer, No 3077. He 
was the ehampion prize winner at the royal horse show in England. This breed of draft 
horses originated in England, and have been developed for many years with special ref- 
erence to their use as farm animals. The animal is well-rounded, as shown in the illus- 
tration, with a clean, clear-cut lee and a brisk action. The Suffolk is a desirable draft 
horse for farm vurposes, as attested by a great many United States breeders. 





CARE OF BROOD MARES DURING WINTER 
gE. F. De 

One of the most important points to be 
considered in caring for a brood mare is 
her feed. During the winter the fetus makes 
most of its growth. Consequently, it is im- 
portant that: the mare be given food which 
will insure a strong growth of the unborn colt. 
Oats and bran should form a large part of 
the ration, if the mare is to work. To this 
may be added a little corn. Many breeders 
desire to give the ration in the form of a 
mash once a day, or to give instead a small 
amount of oilmeal. This will keep the sys- 
tem cool and laxative 

CLOVER HAY BENEFICIAL 

One of the best roughages for the brood 
mare is good clover hay. Roughness made 
up entirely of silage or fodder is not to be 
recommended, since the former is too laxative 
and the latter has a binding effect. Good 
timothy hay, while much relished, is low in 
feeding value. It is safe to say that the 
horse on the average farm receives too much 
hay. Excessive hay feeding eauses disorder 
in the digestive system. When in this con- 
dition, the animal will fail to make the best 
use of its grain ration and is unable to stand 
the ordinary work. It has been found that 
at the most not over 15 pounds of roughage 
should be given daily. 

Horses should be watered before they are 
given their grain allowance. This is espe- 
cially true of the brood mare. To water soon 
after feeding wiil lessen the amount of food 
digested. The mare should not be required 
to drink ice cold water, as it cools the body 
too suddenly and endangers the death of the 
fetus. 

It is desirable to keep the brood mare at 
light work as much as possible during winter 
and spring hauling. Excessive pulling is to 
be avoided, but the lighter work will prove 
a benefit by increasing her strength. If there 
is no work to be done, it is best to have @ 
large paddock or pasture where the mares 
can be turned out when the weather permits. 
Some sort of rough windbreak will add much 
to the comfort of the animals. The exercise 
they take here will keep them in good trim. 
A mare may be worked right up to the time 
of foaling, if the driver is careful, but a rest 
of ten or 15 days should be given afterward. 
It is then safe to return her to the usual 
work. 

The mare may as well be kept in a common 
stall up to the time of foaling. A single stall 
4% or 5 feet wide is best, but a double stall 
may be used if the horses are separated by 
a pole. The mare should never be required 
to lie on a floor which lacks bedding. A bare 
board or cement floor is very hard and cold, 
and the bare dirt floor often has the additional 
fault of being wet. These conditions will 
make the animal susceptible to colds, and 
soreness from a hard floor is also a common 
ailment. 

A few days before it is evident that the 
mare will foal, she ought to be given a roomy 
box stall with a bedding of good straw. It 
is well to disinfect the stall before it is used. 
The one best acquainted with the mare should 
watch her closely. If possible, be present 
when she produces, in order to give help if it 
is necessary. A drink of lukewarm water 
after foaling will strengthen her. When 
the colt is dropped and suckling, the mare 
should be given a ration of such feeds as 
will induce the greatest flow of milk. For 
this oats and bran three-fourths and corn 
one-fourth are the best combination of grains. 
Bright clover hay is probably the best 
roughage. 
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Do not overlook the physical Condition of your cows. 
Too often the desire for heavy flow by ‘ ‘ forcing ” the lacteal 
organs is done at the expense of the cow’s physical condi- 
tion, and when she “ gives out” under the stimulant used for 
“forcing the flow,” we find it both expensive and difficult to 
“build her up” again. That’s why you should be particular 
about the feed you feed yourcows. Read this letter : 
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pease ae ‘Stock Feed 


The Perféct Grain Ratior for All Farm Stock 


will increase the flow gradually, and increase the flesh, too. 
That is, it will build up the constitution, and in doing so will 
naturally increase the flow and keep it up to the limit, because 
it keeps the condition of the cows up'to the limit of perfect 
health. It contains no medicine—simply finely ground corn, 
oats and barley products properly balanced, ‘That is, the right 
amounts of these grains to form a perfect food. As Professors 
Henry, Shaw, Potts, and other leading experts, say, “It isthe 
rational, natural food for cows, horses and other farm stock.”’ 
Oil meal, gluten meal, distillers’ grains and cottonseed 
meal will produce a large flow of milk, but to the detriment 
of the animal’s physical condition, unless fed with a properly 
balanced grain ration. The cow must have other and better 
body building food than that supplied by these high protein 
concentrates. Wheat bran and corn meal—a ration used by 
our grandfathers—does not supply a properly balanced nutri- 
ment, nor does it produce the maximum flow of milk. You 
expect to make your dairy profits from your feed investment. 
You should, therefore, select a feed which will produce the 
greatest amount of milk at the least possible cost. Schu- 
macher Stock Feed is just such a feed. It nourishes and 
improves the animal’s physical condition while she is under- 
going the great strain of a forced milk-production. Itisa 
rich, nutritious, result-producing feed, costing but a trifle 
more than bran. It will pay you to think about this. 
‘ You take mo chances in feeding Schumacher’s, 
and at once you will see good results in the physical condi- 
as of your cows, and the quantity of milk they give. A 
‘test tells best. Ask your dealer to showit to you the next 
time you are intown. If he does not have it, write to us, 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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Shredded Fodder on the Farm 


JOHN dg. HARTMAN, DELAWARE ©O, PA 


In reference to shredded fodder can 
give you my method, which is good, 
as I never have any to mold. [ cut 
down half the haymow in the fall, 
feed and sell, so as to get it worked 
down: by the time the corn is all 
husked. If the fodder is a little green 
I shred about 1 feet deep in mow, 
then cover with hay. You can reg- 
ulate the hay by the sap in fodder, 
and so on till the crop is all down. 

I use timothy hay, as it does not 
get dusty like clover, on a small farm. 
Tf you have an old threshing, ma- 
chine cylinder get the blacksmith to 
sharpen the spuds. Two rows in the 
concave is enough. Im setting up-this 
kind of shredder a bigger pulley 
wheel is used than for threshing. The 
wheel should be 12 to 14 inches. I 
had the cld wheel wrapped with 
leather belting till I got it large 
enough. With a one-horse power and 
dry fodder one can shred one bundle 
a minute. Then one knows just what 
he is feeding the cows. I do not think 
anyone can keep the feed too sweet 
and cler™. 





A Few Hogs on Every Farm 





Scraps from the kitchen, waste fruit 
from the orchard, refuse vegetables 
from the garden, by-products of the 
dairy are usually sufficiently abun- 
dant in the summer to maintain three 
or four pigs on every farm. Much of 
this material would go to waste .so 
that the pork from these hogs is clear 
gain. To one who has had no expe- 
rience it is exceedingly surprising to 
see the rapid growth made by pigs 
fed in this manner. Disposing of the 
waste material in this way is not only 
good for the pigs, but keeps the farm 
in better condition. 

A desirable plan is to secure a few 
pigs of some. of the early maturing 
pigs like Poland-Chinas, Dtiroc-Jer- 
seys, Small. Yorkshires or Wssex. 
Place them in a pasture close to the 
house so that it will not be difficult to 
carry to them the waste from the 
kitchen, garden and dairy. Feed them 
a little grain as this assists very ma- 
terially in the hardening of the 
flesh. Any kind will do, barley, . oats, 
damaged wheat or corn. There is no 
danger of overfeeding with grain 
when they have an abundance of 
other materials mixed. 


os 


Timely Help on Dairy Questions 


G G. GIBBS, WARREN COUNTY, NX J 





I have a herd of Dutch-Belted cat- 
tle, headed by a@ registered sire. At 
present I consider the most econom- 
ical feeds to purchase are linseed oil 
meal and cottonseed meal at $1.75 a 
100 pounds, gluten feed at $1.60 and 
wheat bran at $1.50; buckwheat mid- 
dlings are also good. Cottonseed meal 
contains more food value than any 
other feed, but owing to its binding 
effect I would substitute oil meal en- 
tirely, unless roots or silage are with 
it. These meals, gluten feed and buck- 
wheat middlings, must be fed spar- 
ingly. I would not feed more than 
three pounds of it to any one nor 
more than five of any combination 
of them. Wheat bran costs more than 
its analysis justifies, but I feed it for 
the good of the unborn calf and of 
the cow. Every animal on my farm 
gets a little. Most mixtures of waste 
products are too costly to buy here, 
also corn, oats and rye. 

The feeds I find most economical 


“to grow are rye and oats for horse 


feed and market; corn, the grain as 
a part ration, for all grown. animals 
and the stalks for fodder; for soiling, 
rye, wheat, oats and peas and corn; 
also turnips for fall and winter feed. 
After months of dry fodder cows eat 
green rye as though it were the very 
best thing that could grow. It in- 





creases the milk flow fully 50%. The 
rye, however, soon gets tough and 
when the milk flow falls off a change 
to wheat is relished and brings more 
milk. This is followed by pasture un- 
til the oats and peas are ready in July. 
This crep makes an ideal feed wheth- 
er green or cured. Corn fodder is 
excellent from early August on, and 
turnips help carry summer into win- 
ter and add :ucculence to the ration 
during the winter. 

Rye makes a tolerable hay and 
wheat quite a good one when cured 
like timothy, but these crops are or- 
dinarily har- sted ripe for the grain. 
Oats and peat cut with a mower and 
cured like clover make a very good 
hay. Turnips used before November 


.are pulled as wanted and fed tops and 


all. The first week in November those 
to be stored for winter sheald be 
pulled, topped and stored in a cool 
place so they will not freeze. Tur~ 
nips stored with tops spoil speedily. 
If a liberal grain ration, rich in pro- 
tein, and a limited amount of goog 
fodder be given, the cows will con- 
sume a surprising amount of straw, 
They do this to add slag, that is, in 
this case, to balance the ration. Cot- 
tonseed meal if fed too liberally af- 
fects digestion and milk production. 
I would not think of feeding more 
than two pounds of it a day to any 
cow, unless succulent feeds were also 
fed liberally. Under most conditions 
I would rather use oi] meal in place 
of a good part of it. Good cows that 
have been gradually accustomed to it 
can use one pound of cottonseed meal 
with three of oil meal. 

The milk flow upon my present ra- 
tions is very satisfactory, but at the 
price of feed, it costs too much to get 
and it leaves only about 20% of the 
milk money to pay for labor and wear 
and tear. The milk is sent to a local 
creamery, practically a milk cooling 
station, because this requires less la- 
bér than otler met*ods of disposal. 
Last year at this time there was 15% 
more milk shipped from here than 
at present. 





” ‘Phe Milking Ma@hine will work out 
in practice very much the same as the 
farm separator. When separators were 
distributed by the thousands through 
the west the farmer, at the start at 
least, didn’t keep them clean, and the 
result was a lower grade of butter at 
the creamery. “But when the farm 
separator is. kept clean the cream com- 
ing from itis fully as. good, if not 
better, than .when separated at the 
factory. Success depends upon the 
man.—[Prof C. B. Lane, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Secering Early Lambs—It usually 
takes two to three. years to bring the 
ewes up to the real early lambs, but 
by having the lambs dropped one year 
in February, the next year in Janu- 
ary and the next year in December, 
in that way they come about a 
month earlier each year for two or 
three years.—[{Howard Southard, 
Union County, O. 


Bargains in Building Materials of 
unquestionable value are to be had 
from the Chicago House Wrecking Co, 
35th and Iron Sts, Chicago, Ul, whose 
adv appears in this issue. This com- 
pany is one of:the most powerful in 
the country and by buying in large 


‘amounts is able to. offer farmers and 


other builders materials, such as lum- 
ber, doors, windows, roofing, plumbing 
supplies, hardware, heating outfits, 
furniture and a great number of other 
things at much lower cost than they 
can be secured elsewhere. These 
supplies are not “shoddy” in the least, 
but farmers everywhere have used 
them and pronounced them fully 
equal to those that can be secured 
elsewhere. Eve! farmer who con- 
templates build improvements, or 
the purchase of household supplies, 
should cut out the free catalog coupon 
found in their adv in this issue and 
send it at once for their new 500-page 
catalog, which is sent free of all cost 
to those who will mention this journal. 





The following query is sent us by 
W..T. Suter of Northumberland coun- 
ty, Pa: “Wish to get plan for a plain 
dairy barn 32x36 feet with silo at con- 
venient point. This is to be an ad- 
dition to another barn and is only in- 
tended for cows in milk. Will use 
watering device and want to know 
which. are preferable, mangers or 
stanchions. Want double row of stalls 
facing outward. Would also like to 
adopt some practical, human plan of 
ventilation. Any information on the 
above will be gratefully received.” 
H. EB. Cook, the well-known practical 
dairyman, who is preparing for us a 
new book on dairy barns and other 
farm outbuildings, has answered the 
questions with suggested plans.—[Edi 
tor. 

With the information at hand it is 
difficult to give complete details. “~e 
show a building 32x36 feet; cows fac- 
ing out; walls 1% feet thick} passage- 
way in front 3 feet 8 
inches; manger 3 feet 8 
inches; cow platform 4 
feet 10 inches; gutter 1 
foot 4 inches, and drive- 
way between gutters 6 
feet. This is the best 
we can do and provide 
the manger as shown. 

If the builder desires 
a@-smooth floor only for 
the manger, then they 
ceuld be narrowed down 
and give him a driveway 
8 feet wide between the 
gutters. This would per- 
mit the passage of a 
wagon. 

The 
only one I am 
with that can be tol- 
erated. It is cnly 18 
inches high in front, and 
with the form given is 
easily cleaned. The 
cows will not throw out 
any appreciable amount 
of the coarser feeds, and 
none whatever of the 
finer foods. 

The cow platform is 
4 feet 10 inches wide, 
with an inch raise in the center. This 
will keep the rear part of the plat- 
form clean. 

The gutter is 1 foot 4 inches wide, 
8 inches and 6 inches deep. The drive 
platform is raised in the center 1% 
inches and should be grooved if used 
for driving. Use nothing. but cement 
for the floor, with a surface finish 
made of portland and sharp sand in 
proportion 1 to 2. 

Put down building paper between 
the upper and the lower courses. This 
will keep out the moisture and the 
concrete becomes much less a con- 
ductor of heat. Use single ply tar 
paper three thicknesses, with tar 
paint between. It will not be neces- 
sary to use the paper anywhere ex- 
cept under the cow platform. I have 
not provided for doors in this bulld- 
ing because the inquiry does not show 
where attachment is made to the old 
* building. 

The silo is, I think, placed at the 
most convenient feeding point. It is 
15 feet in diameter and will feed the 
capacity of this stable for about 200 
days. 

I should advise the use.of swing 
stanchions without giving any special 
make, There are a number of them 
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familiar 
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Spy suites 


CROSS SECTION OF FIOOR PLAN 
The cross section of the plan de- 
sired by Mr Suter is as follows: A, 
wall, 1% feet: B, passageway, 3 feet 
8 inches; C, manger, 3 feet 8 inches 
and 1% feet high: D, swing stanchion; 
C, cow platform, 4 feet 10 inches, with 
1 inch raise in center; F, gutter, 1 foot 
inches wide and 8 inches deep on 
one side and 6 Inches deep on the 

other: G, driveway, 6 feet wide. 


COW PLATFORM 


UP-TO-DATE 
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CROSS SECTION OF ANOTHER FLOOR PLAN 


If it seems desirable to have the 
cows face the center, this plan should 
be used. The dimensions are the 
same except B, which platform should 
be 5 feet wide and G, the passage- 
way, 3 feet 4 inches. 





on the market, each possessing merit. 

Ventilation ¢an be secured either 
from the King system or by means of 
the cloth curtain. Either will gi--- 
satisfaction if properly built. I would 
advise the @loth curtain,. because of 
its simplicity and apparent effective- 
ness, You can use window space for 


the cloth until satisfied of its value. 
I would say cover two windows on 
the east side, 


one on the south and 
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PASSAGE FOR FEEDING SILAGE 
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SUGGESTED PLAN FOR A SMALL DAIRY BARN 


The plan given herewith is anly a tentative 
one and can be adaptec| to vonditions. 
is made so that the cows will face inward, and 
then the silo should be constructed opposite the 
center at the right. 
plan for arrangement of the two plans suggested. 
See also article on this page. 


The plan 


See cross section of floor 


one on the north with §8-cent 
bleached cotton muslin. After you 
have tried it, if satisfied, take > 
space enough between the windows 
on the east, south and west sides to 
give them 2 square feet of air space 
per cow. These spaces can be made 
with frames and jambs. like a win- 
dow, and the cloth secured tightly to 
the frame, which may be hung on 
hinges. 

If Mr Sutter desires he can reverse 
this plan and have the cov face 
toward the center, as shown in the 
accompanying sketch. In such a case 
the silo should be placed in the cen- 
ter, and not at the side, as shown in 
the cut for the other plan. ‘The bet- 
ter plan, it seems to me, would be the 
latter one, with doors on either end 


of the passageway. 
If Garlic or Other Weeds which 


cause undesirable flavors in milk are 
in the pasture, cows should be brought 
to the stable long enough before 
milking so that the weed flavor may 
not be noticeable in the miik. A light 
feed of hay or some sweet forage be- 
fore milking appears to assist in the 
removal of weed flavors. 


un- 





Holstein Herd Book Out—Volume 


25 of the Holstein-Friesian herd book 
is now being distributed. Registra- 
tions include bulls from No 41786 to 

and cows from 85021 to 94829. 
The volume also gives:a directory of 
the members of the association. Those 
desirous of obtaining the book should 
communicate “with Frederick L. 
Houghton, secretary, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Devon Cattle Raisers are notified 
that the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Devon cattle club will be held at 
the Mansion house, West Chester, Pa, 
Jan 15 at 2 o’clock. Executive com- 
mittee will meet at the Mansion house 
at 10.30 a m. 





DAIRYING 





ELP THE COWS 
Even the best cows can’ 
big profits for the dairy- 

man who persists in using 
or crocks or a poor 
imming separator. Cream 
ts cash, and if yours és just 
lan “average” herd, then 
how much more necessary to 
kim out every drop! Why 
not help the cows boost 
your profits by skimming 
their milk with a reliable 
UNITED STATES 
SEPARATOR 
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A cream separator is an ¢ 
ed necessity to 
profitable dairying, but be- 
sope boy why not look 
very carefully into the 
matter and buy the best one 
atthestart? It’s cheap 
st in the long run. We'll 
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a separator can and ought 
todo. Please write us today, 
“Send your book No. © .” 
VERMONT FARM 
MACHINE CO. «= 
Bellows Falls,Verme 
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) Saves Hours 
of Gleaning 


Of course your wife would try to 

} om even the Tore cream geparator 
properly twice ev . 

9 ask her to slave over 4 &. 

ther 


complicated" bucket bowl, "like ei 
I2%lbs i2%lbs Sislbs lO%lbs Giels 


m th ". i le, 
8 
ht, Tubular bowl, easily cleaned in 
minutes, like that an the ri he? 
olds the world’s ord for ‘een 
“Sharples ‘Tu ara- | 
arples bular Cream’ § 
tors are different—very whiferene 
' m all others. Every difference is 
| 7 your —~ pe Write for catalog 
~ and valua a 
wd, KY ie free book “Bug- 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR 60, 
West 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, 


‘Whether Steer, Bull, or Horse 
many kind 


loway fur coats Bl 
and Brown Wrisian, Black Skin, 
Boe ree Feanaat cleo do toniaerm 
and head mounting. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR 
£16 Mill Street, Rochester, N. 












LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 











a \ a year. We teach you at home im 

as $2000 three monthe of year 6 time 
illustrated lectures and it diplome with deg 
iculare eterinary De 
liege. 








Your Feed Bill is Too Heavy... 


You can reduce it 25% and at the same time put 
your stock in the best possible condition by making 


PURE 


part of the ration 











testing product of 
know what you are 


Erco PORTO RICO 


A trial will convince you. ; 
lasses feed by using the ptire unadulterated high 
















Molasses 


Make your own mo- 


the Porto Rico sugar cane and 
getting. 








MOLASSES costs . - 
FEED bad ° . 


1 Ib. Molasses will go as far as 2 Ibs. feed. 







° $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 
° 1.62 1-2 per 100 Ibs. 















BOOKLET GIVING FULL INFORMATION MAILED 
FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL CARD 


THE AMERICAN MOLASSES CO. of NEW YORK 
111 WALL STREET : 
aa 






NEW YORK 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


| AST EEh teirenpyabeers sh 


Free Poultry Book! 
"C bth 


{Qu Groat Free Book Telling How 
a Wi 


o Hatch in Incubator: 


>" pranee ereaaes 
sional poaftry iscry, Pelle 









Free ¥ 


Infallibie guide, 
apes beer Bay Meo Voswee! cage Bee 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


ee 

spav 

tor failure este: ia possible. 
co. 


Beveri Beston, 
pope “Salt DS tuateres they give 
only temporary relics, Uf any- 











BICCER PROFITS 


Cook the food you horses, cattle, pigs and 
— 


feed 
result wili be in 
fees. iva the i =e 





‘Farmers’ Favorite” 


=a Feed Cooker and Boller 

] isallthat’srequired, Thisis the 
best cooker ve, 
geancmicss. and it will last a 


ong Ww 
Write for illus. 
circular and 


many pi 
oaecs. descriptive 


LEWIS MFG. CO., SOx 8 , CORTLAND, H.¥. 


| RUNS RiSY -f - Gaws bows 
f be 




















1656-104 G. dawiees Gurecks 









EAL PROFITS 
Proved in Poultry amm 


= tans eatcher is Cyphers 
proved so 
ak 
to prove 


FREE cone, Soe Book, aoe, eee what 
Pecate. Baemey-aee 






+, Boston, 





Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


@wo hundred and fifty-seven illustrations, 
‘A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc, for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, ‘sheep barns, corn 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
granaries, etc. There are likewisé chaptcrs 
upon bird houses, dog ouses, tool no 


ventilators, roofs and roofing, doo 

fastenings, workshops, porltry houres, 10a- 
nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 2% 
pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth ....cccccscsses $1.0 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 








439.441 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK 
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Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
—even bad old cases that skilled doctors 
have abandoned. Easy and ay no 
cutting; just a little attention re 
say one ve your money refunded ff it ever 
fa! most cases — thirty histy days 
leaving the | horse sound and smooth. 
particulars given in 


veterinary » Vow. T ecteet 
viser. 


tom fee farmers, Oon- 
ce and 69 illustrations. Dur- 
erette, 


Write us for 
pare ys. Om 


Bie 


BEST HARNESS IN THE WORLD 
us send pictures of harness 
te 20 posse snd ae 
i positi out- 
ibaa harness, Wi 
Rarnees for, for 5 Fa vo Always m 


joney back, with 
jx you're not satis- 
fled, Peg ry from maker, 
and save de meg 


sng bound 
8 free cop 


221 Union Thicago, Ii. 











Green cut bone doubles yield. More Sertile 
eggs, vigorous chicks, early brol broilers, heavy fowls, 


MANRN’S wna. meer, 5 ‘ 
UTTER 
10 days free trial. No moneyin & anit Send is 
back at our expense!f you don’t likeft. Cat'igfrea, 
Ff. W.MANN CO,, Box 10 ,Milferd, Mase. | 













varieties. Quotes lowest etewten Ons fowls, eggs, . 
enbators and brooders, led for 4 cents, 


FE. FOY, Box 60 ,Des Moines, Iowa 





EGG MAKING MACHINER 


= Here is the 


i 


egg production at the 





season when eggs oe the highest price. By its use 
I Corn, Dry Bones, Oyster and other ee etc., can be 
turned into the finest kind of egg-making material. 


-ENTERPRISE | 


BONE, SHELL AND CORN MILL 
an every-day strong Anh D to the most ail We kee: 


> opalery 








tnereasing Egg Production in Winter 


D. C. DEAN, MICHIGAN 


With eggs Soaring up to 80 cents 
a dozen or more, I find it well ‘to look 
after the hens and try by reasonable 
methods to increase egg production. 
I have a flock of about 90 White Leg- 
horns and keep them warmly housed, 
to begin with. When-the corn is 
husked I place against the north side 
of the henhouse a-row of stalks to 
protect that side from the cold winds, 
and a row overhead in the house, not 
too close. With the sides dcuble, and 
plenty of south windows, I know they 
are comfortable. The floor is of earth 
and every fall and spring I put in five 
or six loads of gravel, and over this 
plenty of leaves to begin with, but 
later removing them and substituting 
straw. In this at night I sprinkle 
about two quarts of wheat and barley 
mixed for them to find in the morning 
when they first get up. 

About 8 o’clock I feed a warm 
mash of boiled potatoes mixed with 
bran, or bran mixed with ground 
bone, and scalded. At noon, if the 
weather is cold and they are kept 
shut up, I feed three or four bushels 
of alfalfa chaff and they will get busy 
at once. At night I feed a grain ra- 
tion and it is always warmed. Some- 
times I scorch a few ears of corn for 
them to pick at and they seem to rel- 
ish it very much. Oyster shells, grit 
and ground bone are always kept in 
a hopper handy for them. Fresh wa- 
ter is always within reach. Cut green 
bone is fed twice a week, and also 
some silage when the green food is 
gone. 

There is nothing that will pay so 
well for the care they receive as a 
flock of hens, and it is necessary to 
house them warmly, and keep them 
clean, as well as properly fed. I clean 
and refill the house once a month 
during the winter. Bright, sunshiny 
days they are let out, and seem to en- 
joy. running about the barns and sheds 
fin quest of variety. I have found it 
well to bring about the molting sea- 
son early, and then to hasten the new 
feathers by feeding a little linseed 
meal or sunflower seeds, of which I 
raise a good many. ; 

The April or May hatched Leghorn 
pullets ought to be ready to lay by 
October or November, and by the 
time they have laid their first litter, 
the older fowls will be ready to help 
swell the record. A flock of hens is 
a good accompaniment to the dairy. 
business, and every farmer ought to 
keep one that will lay when there is 
not mueh else to dispose of during 
the winter. 


The New York Poultry Show 


To the superficial observer Madison 
Square garden seemed as full as ever 
of poultry, pigeons and pets this year. 
But a more careful scrutiny showed 
the galleries to be less crowded than 
during the I:st+two years, at least. 
and a reference to the exhibitors’ list 
revealed a shortage of about 800 en- 
tries. But in spite of this falling off 
the quality of the birds was generally 
considered an improvement even over 
last year’s high mark. And a pleas- 
ing feature was the strength of the 
practical classes. 

Of course, Barred Rocks were in 
the lead with 219 single entries and 
87 pens; White Wyandottes next with 
163. Then followed -White Rocks, 
156; Rhode Island Reds, 128; Single 
Comb White Leghorns, 125. Thus-the 
American classes, with a total _of 
1106, as against 1240 last year, and 
the Mediterranean, with 562, were the 
leading groups in the show, as usual. 
In the English classes the Orpingtons 
were by far most numerous, especially 
the Buffs, Blacks and Whites. In the 
more fancy classes there was a good 
showing; in fact, the show, as @ 
whole, was well balanced, with great- 
er emphasis laid upvon the general- 








The exhibits of poultry appliances 
and necessities were less crowded 
than usual ‘ They included “all the 
most recent improvements in  arti- 
ficial rearing, notable among which 
were some small electric incubators, 
with chicks hatching in full view un- 
der giass globes. 

Taken as a whole the show com- 
pared favorably with those of for- 
mer years. There is no question but 
the higher entry fee and the new rule 
which went into effect the last ex- 
hibition to restrict an exhibitor’s en- 
tries to four in a class has, just as 
it did last year, held the entries down 
to a smaller number, but this has 
been to the advantage of exhibitor, 
show and public. 





Farm Telephone Lines 

Many subscribers interested in 
erecting telephone lines send questions 
to which the following anewers will 
prove helpful. Combination— barb 
wire and telephone wire lines may 
work fairly well during dry weather, 
but during wet weather they will not 
work Satisfactorily, and it is almost 
impossible to ring up or talk. Farm- 
ers’ lines are generally on the single 
wire system, They are built on the 
mutual plan. The farmers cut the 
poles, string the wires and connect 
their phones... Such lines need not 
cost more than $5.50 a mile for wire, 
50 cents for insulators, and 40 cents 
for brackets. 

For a line of any length each 
farmer should bear an equal share of 
expensé and then pay for his own 
branch to connect with the main line. 
Additional patrons should pay the 
treasury the same proportion as orig- 
inally paid, plus @ liberal percentage 
fee, because the labor of the main 
line erection is over. The amounts 
thus secured should be used for main 
line repairs, switchboard equipment, 
or as proportional rebate to the orig- 
inal subscribers. 








Dairymen’s League—Pres J. Y. 
Gerow of Washingtonville, N Y, who 
is at the head of the dairymen’s 
league, has perfected an organization 
in Wayne county, Pa. Farmers in 
that section are dissatisfied with milk 
conditions. A league has been organ- 
ized at Galilee with S. N. Gregg as 
county organizer. Mr Gerow is of the 
opinion that they will get at least - 

cows in that section. He says: 
“J- find farmers ready to sign power 
of attorney. Under present conditions 
they have nothing to say, simply do- 
ing as told, receiving for their milk 
whatever price the purchaser chooses 
to give. In addition, the board of 
health is ready to give farmers in- 
structions as to their work and fee. 
Dairymetl everywhere feel they must 
organize, or get off the céarth. Since 
my return I have received a letter 
from Delaware county saying there is 
a report current in that.section that 
the .dairymen’s league has sold out. 
My reply is that-if they wait until I 
sell them: out, they will wait the re- 
mainder of my days. Delaware and 
Hudson counties are .beginning to fall 
in line. Our work is uphill and slow 
for the want.of & good man to give 
this matter his whole time. If farm- 
ers would only act in each section, it 
would facilitate matters and save 
much money. Our movements are 
not fast, but they will be sure and 
effective when once organized.” 


Gasoline Engine — In _American 
Agriculturist of December 14 A. D. 
Bannister gives a short sketch of a 
gasoline engine. Will he kindly tell 
what make he uses, size, and for what 
purpose it Is used on the farm? Will 
Mr Bannister please also send to the 
editor his full addtess with his reply? 
[D. EB. Barnes, Ontario County, N Y. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. 
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Indifferent Quality of Corn Crop 

In November, American Agricultur- 
fist published its annual estimate of 
the corn crop, based upon estimated 
rate of yield, as determined by such 
husking as had been done at that time. 





It was intimated in this report that 
husking was not then complete. So 
much question having arisen as to 
whether full husking had revealed 
conditions which would  necessitais 
any material change in the estimated 
crop, American Agriculturist, in its 
purpose of keeping its readers thor; 
oughly pasted on all crop conditions, 
determined to make a supplemental 
investigation upon this point. The 


returns have been carefully compiled 
and the net result is a change in the 
estimate as it previously appeared of 
less than one-tenth of a bushel per 
acre. The total crop was estimated in 
November as 2,557,000,000 bushels, and 


this second independent investigation 
results in an estimate of 2,550,000,000 
bushels, so that’ practically there is 


no change in the opinion of corn pfo- 
ducers as to the total volume of the 
crop, now that husking is completed. 
MUCH SOFT CORN IN SIGHT 

The investigation, however, brings 
out some exceedingly interesting and 
valuable information. It. is the almost 
universal testimony of the correspond- 
ents in the important corn states, and 
particularly in the Ohio and Missouri 


valleys, that the quality of the crop 
is even poorer than was believed a 
month ago. Completion of husking 


fact that the grain this 
year is unusually immature, soft and 
full of moisture, and that it is not of 
@ quality to insure its safe keeping. 
HEAVY FARM FEEDING PLANNED 
Questions were asked relative to the 
probable farm use of corn, the com- 
paratively high prices ruling having 
led some to the opinion that a larger 


emphasizes the 


part of the crop would be marketed in’ 


commercial cLannels than usual. The 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


returns upon this point in a decided 
majority of cases were that more than 
the ordinary percentage of this year’s 
crop would be fed upon farms. This 
is accounted for by the poor quality 
of the crop, which renders a large 
part of it unavailable for commercial 
purposes; by the liberal supply, of 
hogs and cattle for feeding purposes, 
and by the fact that on account of its 
infcrior nutritive valve a_i larger 
amount than usual must be fed in 
order to accomplish the same results. 

On the other hand, in a good many 
localities, particularly in Kansas, Mis- 
sovri and the more southern part of 
the belt where the crop dried out bet- 
ter, the present disparity in price be- 
tween corn and fat hogs and cattle 
makes the sale of corn more attrac- 
tive and thtre are indications that it 
will be sold close and animals carried 
over for future feeding. This tend- 
ency, however, apparently is abont 
offset by the fact that animals already 
fitted for market are being held and 
further fed, because of the recent low 
prices for fat stock. 


It is apparent that not only is the 


corn -crop short of normal production 
this year, but that the quality of the 


crop is the poorest reported for many | 


years. 


Winter Wheat Acreage Is Smaller 








Reports from American Agricultur- 
ist’s county correspondents, covering 
practically every county in the winter 
wheat belt, show that 
seeded to wheat this year is nearly 
1,000,000 acres less than was seeded 
last year. This. decline is rather uni- 


form and appears in all states east of | 


the Rocky mountains except Nebraska, 
where there'is a slight increase. The 
total acreage estimated to have been 


seeded is 30,774,000, as against 31,665,- | 


000 last year, or a decrease of nearly 
3% 

The season for seeding winter wheat 
this year has not been especially nota- 
ble either for favorable or unfavor- 
able conditions. In the Ohio and 
Missouri valleys there was complaint 
early of lack of moisture and later 
of too much frosty weather for much 
growth. Elsewhere, weather condi- 
tions were about normal. The crop 

[To Page 564] 

















THE BUSINESS BUFF ORPINGTON 


The intention of the originator of the Orpington was to secure a breed 
that would have large size and yet be gond producers of eggs. His suc- 
cess is well attested by the marvelous growth in popularity of several of 


the varieties 


Buffs, of which the above specimen is 
is rapidly replacing many run-vut strains and mongrels, with the 


breed 


producea by his. crossings, especially in the Single 


Comb 


a good one. On our farms the 


result that owners are converted into enthusiasts for this English fowl._ 





the acreage 





bailding stands. Other 
to sell—at a wide margin of profit. 


CAREY’S 2-22 
cemese ROOFING 


fs a standard roofing. It is better than any other roofing. 


rot, no pitch to melt, no gravel to wash off. 

Carey's isthe ONLY composition roofing that—{ 
it covers: (2) Has an absolutely perfect jorne oy by U. 8. patent); 

Will not melt, rot, dry out or lose its 

Will not blow off. 

We are the only manufacturers of a ONE STANDARD 
GRADE and UNIFORM QUALITY roofing. The roofing 
we offer you ts precisely the same as that applied to militon 
Pe dollar buildings tn large cities. Accept no substitute. 

j ee For your own protection. write us for address of nearest dis- 


1) Outlasts the building 
fe and clasticity: and, 


| : 4 tributing point; also for Free Sample and Descriptive Booklet. 
=) > 





THE PHILIP CAREY CO,( gaa 
25 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 





Write For 


iso PLACE AND 


= 





Bieet 


Philadelphia or Chicago. 


Sent on Trial—Freight Paid 


Grind Gorn and Cobs, Feed and Tabip Meal. 
10 Ibs. to 70 bushels per hour; ball bearing; easy running. Shipped from 


Now—Toda 
ns FREE BOOK (°" anf" 


Tyee AKER CITY TY FAMILY OF cp 
THE SAME Payee NON 


oe 


las 





co a Miz 


Send for free catalogue to 


THE A. W. STRAUB CO., 3737-39-41 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 









epra with SCALECIDE, 


11 Broadway, 


SAVE YOUR TREES THIS FAL 


The chances are they’!! be kitted by San Jose Scale. 
It kills every insect it touches, 

~ phur or any home-made mixture, app 
gging. #@ percent oil—the largest pm ey! with floss water hes is found in any 

ay yet discovered. We proveit. O 

Spi ns pocsteag 2g to 3c at any station | inthe 
ere’s nothing cheaper. 
B. G. PRATT OCO., Mfg. Che 





DON’T WAIT 
TILL SPRING 
Take wh by the forejosh— : 









n-corrosive, non- 





and easier to 






r a 50- at $00 OF or 
° 5 cast f Mississ ssip: 
Send now for free, 8 










N York City 
ow Ir ONG 








It will pay you to spray your 

Fruit Trees and Vines for pro- 

tection from scale and all insect 

andf diseases. FREE 

nstruction Book shows the 

famous EMPIRE KING, ORCHARD 
ARCH and other sprayers; also gives a 











lot of formulas and other valuable information. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Mo. 10 .:Tw Sr., Exmma, 8. ¥. 





ICE PLOWS 


Cuts two rows. Equals 2 
men with saws. Catalogue tells 
all about it. Sent free with prices, 
WH. H. PRAY, Clove. 8. ¥ 





Nurseries Pay Cash Weekly 

AND .WANT More SaLesMen Eveny- 

waere. Best Contract, Best Ourrrt, 
Laroest NURSERIES--WITH AN 82-YEAR RECORD. 


STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO, 


Well nnncnc unt. 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OIG. 
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DISEASES OF SWINE 

BY DR. R. A. ORAIG, 

Veterinary Medicine at the Purdue 
University. 


@rofessor of 


A concise, practics! and popular guide to the 
mtion and treatment of the diseases of swine, 

ith the discussions on each disease are given its 
causes, symptoms, treatment and means of preven 
tion. Every part of the book impresses the reader 
with the fact that its writer is thoroughly and 
practically familiar. with ali the details upon 
which he treats. All technical and strictly scien- 
tific terms are avoided, so far as feasible, thus 
making the work at once available to the practical 
stock raiser as well as to the teacher and student. 


Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 19 pages. Cloth......§0.7%5 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St., NEW YORE 





| Bulbs and Tuberous-rooted Plants: 


439-441 Lafayette St., 


By ©. L. ALLEN. 

A complete history, description, methods 
of propagation and full directions for the 
successful culture bulbs in the garden, 
dwelling or greenhouse. The illustrations 
— —_ this work have been drawn 

and have been engraved espe- 
Sralty for th this yo The cultural directions 
are plainly stated, practical and to the 
point. 312 pages. 5x7 inches. Cioth ..§1.0 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORE. 
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"The spirit of 1908 will be distinctive 
in that the year just beginning will 
mark advanced steps in agriculture, 
‘economies, society and morals not 
previously experienced. If you have 
not replied to the prize question 
printed upon this page last week, do 
go at once. Why will 1908 be one of 
the best years in agriculture, econom- 
ies, ‘society and morals? This w'll 
form a topic of tremendous interest 
and .helpfulness for full diseussion at 
meetings of farmers’ clubs, granges 
@nd_ other organizations. A debate 
upon this topic will bring out reasons 
@f vital interest and importance to 
We will make 
remuneration for the best. replies 
in not less than 100 or more 
than 500 words. 





Now Kentucky tobacco growers are 
trying’ to loan money “on their leaf 
8d they won’t be obliged to sacrifice 
it at the price dictated by the trust. 


Now this is business. Vork. along 
this line is to be commended. Every 
pound of tobacco has an intrinsic 


value and will some time be sold at 
a fair price. To a certain point, we!l- 
assorted leaf is good security for ad- 
vancing of money and should be so 
récognized by banks in the tobacco 
districts, not only of Kentucky but 
elsewhere, It is too bad that so many 
banks refuse to loan on tobacco until 
it is In the hands of the dealer, On 
the other hand, we know many 


na 
_ers who never. have any difficuity in 


@etting reasonable advances from 
their bank, becayse by years of bus- 
inesslike methods they have est»b- 
lished their credit, 





Prizes Ahead for Live Stock Farmers 


Wiat ie your experience in handling 
swine on the farm? For the best ar- 
ticle on this subject written by a 
farmer, we offer three cash prizes of 
$10, $6-and $4. For each of the next 
best five, one year’s subscription to 
American Agriculturist. This offer 
should appeal to farmers everywhere, 
as it will be the Means of calling out 
the varied experiences of mén who 
succeed in handling swine on the 
farm. Tell in. your own Words your 
methods of: feeding, fattening and 
marketing. A number of things will 
at once suggest themselves to you in 
the preparation of your article > Qual- 
ities in hogs mOst desirable for profit; 
what. breed, do you start with, and 
your. reasons for preferring this; at 
what season of the year do you pre- 
fer litters Df pigs to come and the 
reasons; handling sows at time of 
farrowing and at other seasons; han- 
dling swine in summer, and what feed 
rations, if carried through the winter; 
pushing animals for rapid gain in 
weight, general age of hogs and 
weight when marketed; best time of 
the year in your experience to have 
hogs ready for market, etc, These are 
simply hints in preparing the articles 
for this little contest. 

This interchange of experience 
among practical farmers through the 
columns of American Agriculturist will 
be profitable to all. Prepare your ar- 
ticle during the month of January 
and send it direct to the editor; if 
this needs a little dressing up he will 
co it. If article is accompanied by a 
clear and distinct photograph, all the 
better, but this is not really essen- 
tial. What we want is the experience 
of the actual breeder and feeder. 
Clearness of statement and the prac- 
ticability of your methods will count 
most in distributing the awards. This 
interesting competition is open to 
farmers everywhere, and the simple 
suggestions should start any bright 
farmer or farmer’s boy on the right 
track to win one of the substantial 








prizes, 
The removal of Ahearn, borough 
president of Manhattan,. by Gov 


Hughes, is another illustration of the 
sterling que@lities possessed by the ex- 
ecutive of the Empire state. It is 
refreshing that a Way has been dis- 
covered for correcting administration 
abuses, @ven though it is not charged 
that the-olflicer is personally corrupt. 
Honesty is not the only requisite re- 


quired of a public official; the more- 


important factor is efficiency. Farm- 
ers are aware that there are in the 
staie department of agriculture at Al- 
bany inefficient officials. How refresh- 
ing it is that New York has & gov- 
ernor who is not swayed by party or 
personal influences .when doing his 
duty. 





Have your nerve with you, brother 
farmers, in dealing with produce buy- 
ers and other speculators, Hold them 
right. up to. their ..contracts....There 
are many responsible men déaling in 
produce;~but’ there are also a whole 
lot of *shysters. Some of. the latter 
contracted for apples this fall at high 
prices, but when the fruit was deliv- 
ered last month they claimed the mar- 
ket had gone to pieces, that they 
could not borrow money to buy their 
stock, and that, therefore, they could 
pay only half the price agreed upon, 
and coolly informed the farmer that 
he could take that or carry his fruit 
back. In not a few cases the bluff 
worked and farmers were scared into 
disposing of their property at half 
the ‘price agreed upon. This is an old 
trick the farmers should: be con- 
stantly on their guard against. By 
standing together and insisting on 
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their rights, producers car © usually 
protect themselves against such extor-. 
tion. Of coutse, the best insurance 
is to have the deal set forth in writ- 
ing at the time it is made, and a 
goodly sum paid down‘te bind the 
trade—a plan we have advocated ev- 
ery fall. But even if one is caught 
short without a written contract, keep 
up your. nerve, insist on your rights, 
and hold buyer up to his trade. Not 
infrequently farmers are easily bull 
dozed out of thei: rights. ag 

With this number American Agri- 
culturist closes Volume 80 with appre- 
ciation of what our subscribers and 
advertisers have done in aiding us 
through their support in the publica- 
tion of this magazine, covering, as it 
does, so many phases of farm activi- 
ties. Two volumes covering the calen- 
dar year 1907 have been made up of 
1312 geherous pages, four columns to 
the page, embellished with 858 illus- 
trations, and all for the nominal price 
of $1 annually. The 12 months past 
have brought their share of perplexi- 
ties to all identified with agriculture, 
but the heart is young and the future 
is full of promise. 








It gives one a feeling of positive 
comfort to know that he will not be 
fleeced when ordering goods from ad- 
vertisers: We take pride in giving the 
patrons of this paper an absolute 
guarantee on every advertisement we 
print. This guarantee appears in the 
first column of this page. 


One of the comparatively few men 
of influence who have been making 
methodical and exhaustive canvass of 
the farm labor question is the com- 
missioner of agriculture of South 
Carolina. Mr Watson has made a 
thorough study of conditions both in 
this country and Europe, and has 
come home with some positive convic- 
tions, as shown in his interesting ar- 
ticle on this page written for Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. While the im- 
migration laws seem to make it prac- 
tically impossible to import foreign 
labor, the problem seems to be to 
some extent working its way out in 
Commissioner Watson’s state. The 
effort has been directed largely 
toward interesting laborers in the con- 
gested cities to go to South Carolina. 
And once there encouraging them 
with sympathy and practical advice 
from the state department of agricul- 
ture, inducing them to work pro- 
ductive land on shares, and eventually 
acquire ownership in some farm prop- 
erty. 


Renew Your N OW 


We will more than appreciate 
it if all of our subscribers favor 
us with a prompt renewal of their 
subscriptions. The date appear- 
ing on the printed address label, 
which comes on your paper, 
shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, and by noting 
it. you will learn the exact con- 
dition of your subscription. Look 


your 

has expired, or is just > 
gend in your renewal now. It 
will then be off your mind for 
another year. Besides, your 
prompt attention to the matter 
will be a great favor to us, as we 
are revising our list for the year. 

Our subscribers are offered 
many attractive inducements for 
a prompt renewal. Some of these 
are fully described on other 
pages of this issue. Among 
them will be found the 1908 edi- 
tion of the American Agricultur-_ 
ist Year Book and Farmer’s Al- 
manac, which seems to be the 
most popular, as we are, already 
receiving orders. for it by the 
thousand. This book deserves the 
appreciation of all, 2s it contains 
much information which cannot 
be found in any other book. rr 
you renew now we will ty 
send you & copy _ without - 
tional cost, on the terms an- 
nounced elsewhere. : 


Tn 
































Aids in Solving the Farm Labor Problem 


HON E. J, WATSO’/, COM OF AGRI, 8 C 

Concerning. the methods employed 
in the effort to aid the agricultural 
industry of this state, I give the re- 
sult of my observation during a pe- 
riod of four years of rare experiences 
covering this entire country and most 
foreign countries. I became convinced 
early that it Was practically impossi- 
ble to do anything in the south 
in the matter of agricultural la- 
bor; the samé conditions exist in the 
north. I therefore turned to ‘the ef- 
fort to get people from this country 
and abroad whe are willing to work 
productive land for a half share of 
the crop, netting excellent returns on 
good soil, and people anxious to pur- 
chase small farms and succeed on 
their own behalf. 

The state department has thrown 
every protection about such people 
whether they could speak English or 
not, and not a single failure of such 


. an experiment has been chronicled. 


Always good lands and good land- 
holders have been selected, and in 
many instances the department has by 
prompt and decisive action stood be- 
tween success and failure. When for- 
eigners seemingly get discouraged for 
the time, have expressed a desire to 
throw up everything and go home, of- 
ficial advice and encouragement at 
such periods of discouragement has 
been salutary. 
THE COLONY IDEA 

We have tried also colonization 
ideas and two colonies are what may 
be termed successes. Others have 
failed. Determination of the colonists 
to succeed has been the deciding fac- 
tor, and this has had to be stimulated 
time and again by the state commis- 
sioner, backed up by expressions from 
federal government experts, whose 
sérvices for the purpose were enlisted. 
It is not necessary to colonize large 
bodies of foreign speaking agricultur- 
ists in order to obtain the desired de 
gree of satisfaction. A half dozen 
who are given locality are sufficient 
if they are desirous of succeeding, 
and invariably they are happy and 
content, if properly nursed. 


EMPLOY FOREIGNERS 

I see no reason why in the east, as 
well as in the south, agricultural peo- 
ple of foreign birth may not be made 
successful. on the farming lands if 
ordinary care be taken by the state 
through officials really anxious to aid 
the settlers. Most agricultural peo- 
ple who come from Europe desire to 
better their condition, and they can 
do it anywhere in the United States; 
and -givén half a.chance, under the 
protection of the government, they 
are more likely than ‘not to become 
desirable, producing, and thoroughly 
satisfied citizens of our common- 
wealth. 

The principal .reason why immi- 
grants who have been born and 
reared on farms: in the old country 
congregate in cities is that the gov- 
ernment gives no'care to the alien 
after admitting him to this country. 
There is none to take him by the hand 
as he enters through the barge of- 
fice gate and lead fm to the life he 
really wants to lead on the farm. He 
is cast adrift fn’-the maelstrom of 
lower New York; and bewildered and 
dazzled by the ru8h of life he encoun- 
ters there, and.beset on all sides by 
labor agents. No wonder he never 
hears of nor reaches the farms thal 
really need’ hi¢ “services and would 
spéedily convert Bim into a producing 
American citizen.,,To set such work 
in motion and make it effective re- 
quires cautious patience and intelli- 
gent direction by officials of the state, 
but it canbe done and it should be 
done. 
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THE CURRENCY PROBLEM 


First Measure to Be Considered by Pres- 
ent Congress---Conditions That Need 
Reforming 





The first measure to be given se- 
rious consideration in congress is for 
the purpose of improving the cur- 
rency system. There are quite a num- 
ber of things that need correcting in 
the present scheme of handling 
the money of the government. The 
system of depositing surplus funds of 
thd government in national banks is 
peculiar. There is opportunity for 
favoritism, if not fraud, on the part 
of officers of the treasury department. 
A particular bank may be favored 
and deposits can be made, and, in fact, 
thave been, to facilitate funding opera- 
tions at the expense of some banks 
and in behalf of favorite binders. The 
list of depositories of United States 
money have been largely increased of 
late, as well as the amount of money 
thus put in the hands of national 
banks. 

The government is making more 
money at present than it spends, and 
so has a constantly increasing sur- 
plus. This surplus may be disposed 
of in three ways. Congress may spend 
it through appropriations; it may be 


kept locked up in the treas- 
ury vaults, or surplus funds 
may be deposited with banks 
the same as individual funds. 


The surplus has been steadily growing 
since early in the McKinley adminis- 
tration. Sec Gage begun to deposit 
the funds in national banks to’ pre- 
vent contraction of the circulating 
medium. Sec Shaw, with more money 
to deposit, enlarged the system, and 
Sec Cortelyou, to head off the panic, 
dumped so many millions into the na- 
tional banks that the United States 
treasury was actually short of funds 
to conduct the ordinary operations of 
the government. 


ENORMOUS GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS 


At the beginning of December the 
deposit of government funds, exclu- 
sive of balances to the credit of dis- 
bursing officers and in the insular 
treasuries, amounted to $225,000,000. 
At the same time the entire issue of 
greenbacks was less than $350,000,- 
000; in other words the surplus cash 
deposited in national banks in De- 
cember 1 was more than three-fifths 
upon the unsecured debt of the gov- 
ernment. "he entire bonded debt of 
the United States, including that on 
which interest has ceased, was only 
$875,000,000. 

The cash in the banks would pay 
off all of the bonded debts bearing 
more than 2% interest ‘and leave a 
surplus for current expenses. It would 
pay the entire estimated cost of the 
Panama canal without the issue of a 
single bond. On a basis of last year’s 
figures it would pay the expense of 
running the government nearly five 
months. 

One plan for a so-called elastic cur- 
rency is to tax the government depos- 
its in national banks so that when 
meed for these deposits disappears 
they would return to the governernent 
treasury, and on the other hand 
when the money was needed deposits 
would go to the right place. At 2% 
the money belonging to the govern- 
ment now in the hands of the na- 
tional banks would produce an an- 
nual interest for the United States 
of $4,500,000. At that rate of interest 
the deposits would probably stay 


where they are until actually called 
in by the treasury. - 
BANKS PAY NO INTEREST 
The banks are required to give se- 
eurity for the deposits. but pay no in- 


terest “whatever. Meanwhile, Uncle 
Sam has to borrow money, issuing 
bonds and paying interest to the 
people who hold his money on deposit 
free. Practically dll the last issue of 
Panama bonds went to banks that 
agreed to take out new circulation 
and 90% of the purchased price of 
these bonds was left in the banks 
without interest. The government 
pays interest on the bonds. Such 
methods in private business would be 
disastrous and the man who persist- 
ed in such methods would doubtless 
either be placed in an insane asylum, 
or, if his money held out long enough, 
have his affairs turned over to a 
guardian. 

If government deposits commanded 
an interest rate of 3 to 5% banks 
would seek such funds in an emer- 
gency, but not otherwise. An attempt 
on the part of the treasury depart- 
ment to reduce the deposits in na- 
tional banks has in recent years al- 
ways been met by the-cry from the 
great bankers that such action would 
precipitate a panic. Under an elastic 
currency system the government 
would have some control over its own 
funds with safety to general financial 
interests. The entire capital stock of 
the national banks of the United 
States was $900,000, last August; 
the surplus funds of the government 
deposited in _these same banks 
pees to almost 25% of the cap- 
t 

SENATE TO DRAFT MEASURE 

Many schemes have been proposed 
to accomplish currency reform and 
reform of business methods for the 
government. The finance committee 
of the senate will frame whatever bill 
comes before congress. Any action on 
the currency question will originate in 
the senate. 


A Barbarism of China 


The Chinese are giving up the cen- 
turies-old custom of deforming their 
feet. On young girls from, five to 
eight- years old, pieces of cloth from 
two to three . 
inches wide were 
wou in d tightly 
around the feet, 
beginning at the 
great toe and wind- > 
ing upward to and 
over the ankle, The 
other toes were 
turned under. the 
foot and the hee! 
drawn in toward the 
sole until the two fF 
were nearly in con- 
tact. Other and f 
stronger wrappings 
were added; occa- 
sionally the band- 
ages were removed |. = 
and readjusted. The f 
circulalation w a s 
sufficiently arrested 
to check further f. 
growth and develep-f © 
ment. If the band- 
ages should be re- 
moved now, unde- 
sirable expansion 
would follow, but 
the normal condi- 
tion could never be 
reproduced. These 
small feet are not 
quite as small as they appear to be. 
The short front part of the foot (the 
great toe) is wedged into a ‘small 
shoe while the heel is lifted up into 
the leg of the shoe, thus giving the 
appearance of a foot scarcely three 
inches long when really it may meas- 
ure six or seven inches. It is well 
nigh useless for pedestrian purposes, 
and imparts a gait which one can 
imitate perfectly by trying to walk on 
the heels without touching the front 
part of the foot to the ground. 

The accompanying picture is from 
a photograph taken in China. 








China Moves Forward 


—_ - 


The imperial edict that hereafter 
China will be regarded a constitu- 
tional government shows how rapldly 
that country is making progress. A 
year ago the dowager empress and 
real ruler proclaimed that a constitd- 
tional government would be estab- 
lished as soon as the Chinese could 





WU-TING-FANG 


be educated to appreciate the respon- 
sibility and a proper constitution could 


be drafted. A commission of Chinese 
statesmen went around the world 
studying constitutions, soon after, it 


will be remembered: 

The idea is said to have been suge- 
gested by Sir Chentung-Liang-Cheng, 
recently minister to the United States, 
and -having an American education. 
It was not anticipated that such an 
edict as that just issued would come 
for five and pérhaps ten years. The 
next step will be awaited with inter- 
est. Already the dowager empress 
has called to her aid from the prove 
inces two leading statesmen in China, 
Chan-Chi-Tung and Wuan-Shi-Kal, 
who have accomplished great reforms 
in the educational system and in cre- 
ating a strong modern army. 

The reigning dynasty is Manchu, 
and for two centuries hostilities, more 
or less open, have existed between the 
pure-blood Chinese and the Manchus. 
The empress is seeking to bring about 
better relations between the Chinese 
and the Manchus. For instance, she 
has disbanded the Manchu banner 
troops, hitherto a special privileged 
military organization, and has placed 
their officers in the regular army; 


their pensions have been abolished, ¢l- 
long 


so, after having burdened the 




























From stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N Y. 


CHINESE LILY FEET 


imperial exchequer. The empress has 
proclaimed that Manchus will be re- 
ouiread to take surnames like Chinese. 
In order to further remove the dif- 
ference between Chinese and Manchu 
women, she has declared that the 
former will no longer be permitted to 
bind their feet, and has proclaimed 
that the daughters of Chinese of the 
upper classes are eligible to marry 
into the imperial family, thus open- 
ing the way for a future Chinese- 
Manchu emperor.” 
It is interesting to recall that when 
young emperor took up the re- 














They tell you how to get in touch with 
the world so you can get the latest market 
or weather reports, summon the family 
doctor, or call a veterinary for your live 


stock—quick action on any one of these 
emergencies would repay you many times 
the cost. 

There are a hundred other uses at your 
service by installing a telephone system 
of your own, paying only a small amount 
for materials—no royalties, Our plans 
aresosimple you can do the work yourself, 





onesand equipmnentsand your 
lephone service will cost you 
less than a cent a message. 
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form ideas of Kang-Yu-Wel, in 1898, . 


the strong-minded dowager empress 
practically dethroned the emperor. 
Then she did not approve of reform 
ideas. Now her eyes are opened. . 

A week or two ago we announced 
the appointment of Wu-Ting-Fang as 
minister at Washington. Mr Wu was 
previously the Chinese minister at 
Washington for several years, being 
recalled in 1903. Soon after his recall 
he encouraged, if he. did not suggest, 
and many think he did suggest, the 
boycott of American goods. He lived 
in this country 1 ng enough to~fully 
‘realize what we all know, that the 
Chinese have not been given a square 
deal by Americans; and he was keen 
enough to realize that one of the 
quickest ways to bring the United 
States to its senses, with reference 
to the treatment of foreigners, was 
by a blow at our commercial interests. 

Because of the boycott and because 
Mr Wu was so outspoken and so in- 
quisitive, and ofter so inconsiderate 
of the feelings of people at Washing- 
ton, whose feelings were sensitive, he 
has many enemies in this country. He 
is a Keen, breezy, well educated diplo- 
mat, Who is capable of rendering good 
service to his country, and while he 
has enemies in the United States, he 
also has many friends. The adminis- 
tration makes no protest against his 
appointment. He will reach tuis 
country in season for the New Year's 
day reception at the White House. 

China has just 1. by resignation 
the services of Sir Robert Hart, who 
has been at the head of the Chinese 
customs 44 years. He is an ‘rishman, 
and has been a power behind the 
throne. His influence in _ financial 
matters has been greater than most 
people realize, although recommenda- 
tions for civil and military reform 
presented by him many years ago 
failed of results. ~His successor is Sir 
Robert E. Bredon, a former assistant 
of Hart's. 





Recovering from the Panic 





Recovery from the tecent panic has 
been slow;. but. business is steadily 
improving. Renewed activity is seen 
in every line of manufacturing 
throughout the country. This is es- 
pecially true of concerns manufactur- 
ing staple goods. In the case of lux- 
uries, there is continued curtailment 
pending complete return. to normal 
conditions. When the money strin- 
gency began thousands of workmen 
on the Harriman railroads were laid 
off temporarily. These have been 
largely re-employed, and construction 
work is now going forward with vigor. 
Other trunk lines have done Hkewise. 
The terminal railroad association at 
St Louis, after a brief suspension of 
work, is now pushing forward to ex- 
pend at least $4,000,000 in improve- 
ments within the next few months. 
These operations are dependent in 
part upon rtain legislations pend- 
ing in the city government. The [Il- 
linois trunk system is reported to 
thave begun a $2,500,000 bridge at St 
Louis, and is preparing to spend $3,- 
000,000 for terminals there. 
} It should be remembered, of course, 
that behind the railroads, which are 

ain absorbing the surplus of un- 
skilled labor, are the mills and fac- 
‘tories. The. steel and iron business 
thas shown marked improvement. The 
‘Alpha portland cement company, at 
‘Easton, Pa, has prepared for more 
‘extensive operation by increasing its 
,eapital from $2,000,000 to $6,000,000. 
“The Corn Products company is going 
ito build a large plant near Chicago. 
‘Cotton and woolen mills, after short 
rests, have returned to full time and 
full help. 


Increasing Gold Supply 


The output of gold continues to In- 
crease each year. Figures for 1907 
on the world’s production will not be 
available for a number of months. 
Such figures are, of course, in part 
based upon estimates. The product 
of gold and silver for the world in 
the calendar year, 1 amounted to 
$400,000,000, which was $24,000, 
more than in 1905. The figures for 
1907 will show a substantial increase 
over 1906. Of the 1906 production, 
the United States contributed over 
$94,000,000 worth. 

The production of silver in the 
world in 4906 amounted to a com- 
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mercial value of $112,000,000 and a 
coining value according to the United 
States standard of $214,000,000. The 
commercial value in 1906 was $17,- 
000,000 more than in 1905, but: less 
than the production in 1890, which 
was the record year. The output of 
1906 included commercial value of 
$38,000,000 in the United States. 

In conneetion with statistics of the 
production of the precious metals, it 
is interesting to note how the per 
capita circulation of money in the 
United States has increased from year 
to year. On December 1, the per 
capita circulation in this country was 
$34.71. In. contrast-are the following 
figures for. previous years: 1845, 
$8.95; 1860, $13.85; 1870, $17.51; 1880, 
19.41; 1890, oe Or, 1893, $24.03; 1895, 
23.20; 1900, $26.94; 1905, $31.08; 1906, 
32.32; 1907, $34.71. A comparative 
total of the world's production of gold 
and silver, the commercial value of 





silver being given, follows: 
Value of 

world production in millions 
Years Gold Silver Total 
a 86 32 68 
i ee eee 36 33 69 
TOO Ac couse 134 39 175 
p+ | Pa er 129 57 186 
SOG |: ae tae -106 85 192 
WD e360 ele 108 97 205 
1 iawnee ne 131 * 250 
TO 3. oc oe 196 109 308 
BO00 0 b.0e 0% 54 107 362 
1 ere 376 95 472 
1906 ......400 112 512 

Deposits in Banks 


The following table shows the re- 
markable increase of deposits in banks 
of the various classes since 1890: 

NATIONAL BANKS 
BODO: cc. cc eden. 6 vee sale eee 
2000 vin. eins 000 00d vcccs MOUeLIes: 
1007 vecicccecncvsscceses 4080, VOOmun 
TRUST COMPANIES 
1G0D: 6 con ewenhess<tceot $ 336,456,492 
2UOU) Seacoes oe 909428 c0e 1,028,232,407 
1) i a er eae meee FF 
STATE AND SAVINGS BANKS 


TBO Snknt 0d0%s CEN eRe ee, $ 53,100,000 
p UEP eee eruke er 1,266,700,917 
a, Se Pr ree 3,068,649, 890 





Sad End at Jamestown 


The Jamestown exposition ended its 
sad career the last day of November. 
It leaves an estate overwhelmed with 
debts, which will cause embarrass- 
ment for several months to come: The 
exposition company has been placed 
in the hands of receivers. Of the 

overnment’s $10,000,000 loan only 

00,000.was paid. The exposition in- 
cluded many features of interest. A 
noteworthy naval demonstration was 
held in which many foreign countries 
participated. The exhibiton included 
much of interest pertaining to colonial 
times, and illustrated the progress of 
the county down to the present time. 
As a world’s fair it was not successful. 
Although the show opened the last 
of April the buildings were not fin- 
ished until September. The world’s 
fair business has been greatly over- 
done, and it will be quite a number 
of years béfore the people of the 
United States will lend enthusiastic 
support to another in this country. 





The Tide of Immigration 


It is an impressive story that comes 
to us out.of the records of immigra- 
tion to America. The last annual re- 
port of the national commissioner- 
general of immigration says that an 
army of 285,349 souls have been 
drawn hither by the free institutions 
and marvelous prosperity of our coun- 
try—the chance here offered for the 
honest toiler to gain a livelihood by 
the sweat of his brow, or the exercise 
of his intelligence—surpassing. in 
numbers the records of all preceding 
years. 7 





Immigration for 1907 exceed- 
ed that for 1906 by 184,600 and 1905 
by 258,850, an increase over 1906 of 
more than 17% and over 1905 of more 
than 25%. During the fiscal year 
1907 over 13,000 were rejected at our 
ports, an Increase of 632 over the 
preceding year. 

Immigration the past year showed 
the noteworthy feature of many being 
landed at ports in the south. A party 


of 473 Belgians—an excellent type of 
gree gs me at a 2 ene 

, having been attracted hither by 
the state authorities. The increase BE nage | oie cae eee 
of immigration to the south is direct- yond be eld in 1908, as tae 
ly due to the growing desire of the r 
southern states to secure many of the Populist, St Louis, April 2. 

better class of immigrants. The fu- Prohibition, Columbus, O, June 2. 
ture development of the south ‘de- Republican, Chicago, June 16. 
pends upon its ability to receive and Democratic, Denver, July 7. 
absorb a reliable laboring and The place and date of the socialist 
farming element. Large increases in eonvention will be fixed later. 
arrivals of immigrants occurred at o 


New Orleans, Galveston and Honolulu. 

The tide if immigration anys some Insurance Companies Withdraw 

f th indicat th . 

4 a eocenee  iatiews Ww ~ The new insurance laws in Wiscon- 
rastic and so confusing 


following figures, comparision. being 
made with the preceedin year: 
. P = and contradictory in their require- 


National Convention Dates 













RP on ae Rh TS aa =. aa 73,4 ments that 20 ‘of the life insurance 
Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro ....11.389 6,693 Companies have decided to withdraw 
WORMII Es sk ones dani csdsstbincs Merepeubeies $731» 35 from the state until the laws have 
Geunee pn eR ea a a f ; ae been repealed or properly amended. 

OO eorvey peeeeeee sate eet assseccssesees i Among those who have already 
ant, names Seay and eS es stopped doing new business in Wis- 
Patty oaks eo caateace 0.767 - 7 ‘consin or will-do so the first of Jan- 
England .. 6.6 41,146 uary are: The Mutual Life and 
—,- + ee 6 oga._-«“EQuitable of New York; Mutual Bene- 
Cilwe = sctks (accede ecteatiecns ‘se. —sa3 fit of New Jersey; Michigan Mutual, 
THRE 56.06 cob terenahee Neibe ... 2.2% 16,31 Connecticut Mutual, Phoenix of Con- 
British North America . -- 19,918 1485 necticut, and Massachusetts Mutual 
Wet. Enis ca sncesisiccdaceisestacesouy 16,689 3,033 If reciprocal laws are enforced it 


It appears that immigration from may mean that every fire, life, acci- 
China has fallen off to a compara- dent and arentee insurance com- 
tively small figure. The Japanese, pany in W: nsin may be forced out 
notwithstanding restrictive reguia- of New Jersey, while all New Jersey 
tions, have come in considerable num- insurance companies may likewise be 
bers, and shousands of Japanese forced out of Wisconsin. It is ex- 
landed in Mexico have slipped into pected that a special session of the 
the United States without being in- Wisconsin legislature will repeal the 











vestigated or counted; others have obnoxious laws. . i 
eome in like manner by way of Can- exodus of insurance com< 
ada. Of the immigrants 873,900 had panies from Texas has occurred be- 
less than $50 each when they came, cause of drastic legislation. : 
—_ ewe ova are - wag? e = od 
riving immigrants bro t into eo” Bryan Harmon 
country — of ,000, or an bor y 
average of almost past eeks 
large number, of course, were chil- estan of cairo the. perro Ri 
dren. Of the 13,000 aliens turned tne path of William J. Bryan toward 
back during the year, 1400 were con- the presidential nomination. The long 
tract laborers, but those of this class ana bitter uarrel between Bryan and 
deported during the last year were Roger Sullivan, democratic national 
38% less than in the preceeding year. committeeman from TIllinois, has 
— Someal Sor tee leone at all. weet 
ap or the bu g 0 1 
True Color Photography differences in the party, amd for all 
: good democrats to unite in harmo- 
~ A method of making photographs arong yl ote =. —. a 
in the natural colors at a single proc- quarrel and Bryan has po Fn throat 
ess _ been perfected in Paris. A Illinois on a triumphal. tour, every- 
few photographers in this country are where be with en- 
now using the process. A photo- nec msn ap — 
graphic plate prepared with the pri- * 
mary colors in fine dust is used. The Cuba 
action of the light, followed by treat- 
ment of the plate with various chem- A rough count of the census m 
icals, results in a picture upon the Cuba shows the ulation of the 
plate which appears clearly in the island to be 2,000; The increase 
true colors when the hkght shines since the census of 1899 is 29%. The 
through. No prints can be made from present census was taken prelimi- 
the piate. The principle of this pro- nary to the holding of new elections, 
cess is the same as in other color and our national administration has 
photography methods, ‘it being the announced that during the coming 
exclusion of the various colors by year if no new outbreak occurs, it is 
sereen. planned to turn over the Cuban gov- 
In detail, the plate is prepared as ernment to such officers as the people 
follows: A coating of minute par- may elect. Gov~Magoon and the 
ticles of potato starch died separate- Americans under him who have been 
ly red, blue and green, thoroughly reorganizing and straightening Snings 
mixed, is sprayed over the glass; the out in the island since a year ago iast 
particles are then flattened and var- fall, will then withdraw. In Roose- 
nished. This screen is coated with a velt’s message to congress, he inti- 
sensitive emulsion of bromide of sil- mated that our government would not 
ver. The exposure is made through a allow thi to get as bad in Cuba 
chromatic balance shutter in front of again pence: ol 
~~ 1 —— cuts aon = — vention. At the present time good 
and violet rays, so as to make the order and prosperi 
plate equally sensitive to blue, red island. ee een 
and green. 
Exposure is made with the glass 
por = =~ plate oe ere so 
a 3 passes through the glass The American Agri 
and the colored particles before Eook and Farmer's eaten tox tae 
reaching the sensitive silver. The not only gives exhaustively, statistics 
plate is developed on the back in the and data eee Bo upon matters of in- 
ordinary way, but the sensitive silver terest exclusively for the farmer, but 
is not removed from the film. In- covers the broadér field of a year 
stead = oe = which com- book in giving concisely, yet com- 
poses the negative eaten out b let resu : , 
ye agg leaving a coating of pot ob t ent - ee ee Ome 
ve silver in exact inverse ratio to Man ings = 
the negative that had been developed. ing the be See ae 
This sensitive residue is then ex- importance—you should know about 
posed to ordinary light, and a special them.. Among the great and im por- 
chemical is used to develop this ex- tant subjects covered will be included 
posed body of silver, which makes articles on Inland Deep Waterways, 
positive the exact opposite of the the Panama Canal, showing the prog- 
negative in the same chemical. This ress there, Reclamation Service, @ 
is-now a positive transparency for vast undertaking, organized and "be- 
viewing by transmitted light. ing pushed by the federal govern- 
The original plate, except to a mi- ment, the various new laws, national 
croscopic, appears almost colorless, and state passed which will affect 
but after exposure and development general conditions, and many more 
any color stands out clearly. The of equal interest which we have not 
—_ gy tints as coe as the “e space to quote. 
stronges ades are repro- e the description of this book 
duced almost exactly as they appear announced clsownere—tt Pa mdee caine 
in life- plete.. Order your copy now. 
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Long Battleship Cruise Begun 


The most spectacular event in the 
naval history occurred at Hampton 
Roads when the 16 great American 
battleships, shining in the white 
which is their dres in times of peace, 
assed in review before the president, 
and sailed away on their voyage of 
14,000 miles. Pres Roosevelt held a 
reception on the quarterdeck of the 
Mayflower early in the morning of 
December 16, greeting the four rear- 
admirals and the 16 commanding of- 
ficers of the fleet, Rear Admiral Rob- 
ley D. Evans is commander-in-chief 
of the fleet. The president, on the 
bridge of the Mayflower, guided the 
fleet out of Hampden Roads to the 
horse-shoe bend of Chesapeake bay, 
and then, when the wide expanse of 
the.sea was visible through the capes 
of Virginia, he turned ‘aside, and the 
pageant in review passed on, bound 
around Cape Horn for the Golden 
Gate. 

The fleet is the most powerful ever 
gathered under a single flag in the 
western hemisphere. The purpose of 
the voyage is practice in aJl the arts 
and laber of naval duty, including 
maneuvering in battle formation and 
target practice; also to impress upon 
the nations of the world the fact that, 
while we are a peaceful nation and 
desire so to remain, yet we are pre- 
pared to uphold the honor of our flag 
and defend our right against any 
other nation. 

All mail for the men with thé fleet 
should be. sent to New York in care 
of the postmaster there. He will for- 
ward it. The first mail will be de- 
livered at Rio Janeiro January 4, the 
next will be at Callao February 18. 
The fleet is made up as follows: 








- Battleship Commander 
Connecticut, Hugo Osterhaus * 4 
Kansas, Charles E. Vreeland .. 24 
Louisiana. Richard Wainwright 24 
Vermont, William P. Potter ... wt 4 
Georgia, Henry McCrea ........<cessees-+ J = 
New Jersey. W. H. H. Sutherland ...... 14.948 u 
Rhode Island, Joseph B. Murdock ..... 14,948 24 
Virginia,. Seaton Schroeder .............. 14,948 24 
age John Hubbard .........000.- 16,000 24 
, Charles W. Bartlett. .....+..+.... 12,500 3 
Missouri, Greenlief A. i orl, 
Maine, Giles B. Harber 2» 
Alabama. DeW. 18 
Illinois, John M. Bowyer 18 
earsarge. Hamilton Hutchin 22 
Kentucky, W. C. Cowles 2 
Auxiliary Division. 
Glacier (supply ship), W. 5S. Hogg _ 


Putton . 


QOulgoa (supply ship), J. B: 





Panther (cepair ship), V. 8S. Nelson . . 
Yankton itender), W. R. Gherardi .. 

Qn December 2, the battleship fleet 
was preceded on the cruise by a de- 


stroyer flotilla of six ships: The Whip- 
ple, Hopkins, Hull, Stewart, Truxtun 
‘and Lawrence. 

The fleet is divided into four divi- 
sions of four battleships each, every 
division under command of a rear- 
admiral. Evans commands the first 
division and the fleet. The other rear- 
admirals are: Emory, Thomas and 
Sperry. It is planned to have the feet 
return by way of the Suez eanal, 
reaching .our Atlantic. coast again a 
year or more hence. 


* 
eo 


Fist Fight in Congress 


A disgraceful affair occurred on the 
floor of the national house between 
Williams of Mississippi and De Ar- 
mond of Missouri. Williams is the 
democratic floor leader and for sev- 
eral years De Armond kas been a 
Fival. They disagreed as to what had 
beén said about committees at a pre- 








wious interview; De Armond called 
Williams a liar; Williams struck him 
with the fist and, before they could 


be senarated, both hal drawn blood. 
— > 


House Committee 
appeintments for the 
@O0th congress have at last been an- 
nounced by Speaker Cannon. Henry 
of Connecticut, ranking member of 
the last committee on. agriculture and 
Tegarded generally as the logical man 
for chairman, has been dropped en- 
tirely. The names of the members of 
that committee and the chairmen. of 
ether important committees follows: 

Agriculture — Republicans, chair- 
man, Scott of Kan, Cole of O, Gilhaus 
of Ind, McLaughlin of Mich, Hawley 
of Ore, Cool of Col; democrats Ruck- 
er of Mo, Stanley of Ky, Keflin of Ala, 
Bell of Tex. 

Other chairmen, ways and means, 
Payne of_N Y: foreign affairs, Cousins 
ft Ia: imsular affairs, Sherman of 


Committee 


WHAT THE 


Wis; commerce, ye ge of fe; la- 
bor, Gardner of N J; merchant ma- 
rine and fisheries, Greene of Mass; 
military affairs, Hull of Ia; naval af- 
fairs, Foss of Ill; pension, Louden- 
slager of N J; 
roads, Overstreet of Ind; railways and 
canals, Davidson of Wis; rivers and 
harbors; aleohoiic liquor traffic, Sper- 
ry of Ct; education, Southwick of N 
Y; expenditure in public buildings, 
Henry of Ct; immigration and natu- 
ralization, Howell of N J; Indian af- 
fairs, Sherman of N ¥ 





Hughes Leaves it to His Friends 


Gov Hughes is apparently willing to 
allow his friends to take active meas- 
ures te secure his nomination for the 
presidency. It has been proposed that 
the New York county republican com- 
mittee indorse the governor for the 
presidential nomination. A letter on 
this subject was written Gov Hughes 
by State Senator Saxe, suggesting 
what his friends wished to do, and 
seeking some expression from the gov- 
ernor as to whether or not he would 
object to their proposed action. In 
reply Hughes wrote that he stood by 
the statement made by him some time 
ago that he should make no effort to 
influence the selection or vote of del- 
egates to amy convention. He left 
the county committee free to take 
such action as they believe to be best. 

So far as the active candidates for 
the republican nomination for presi- 
dent are concerned, it is now a case 
of Sec Taft against the field, with the 
Taft movement waning in strength. 
Although Hughes is not an active 
candidate, his name is heard more 
frequently than that of any other 
presidential possibility in Washington, 
this. month. Unless something hap- 
pens to greatly strengthen the Taft 
movement, there are strong indica- 
tions that those who do not care for 
Taft, and many who are friendly to 
him now, will turn to Hughes and 
sweep the convention for him. Many 
deep-laid plots have been formed and 
are being formed to head. off the 
Hughes boom. Hughes’ strength lies 
in avoiding all entanglement and ap- 
plying himself strictly to his duties as 
governor, doing the things that he be- 
lieves ought to be done, regardless of 
political effect or the threats and 
pleadings of opponents. 


Briefly Told 











In government circles 
is expressed that the next ambassa- 
dor from Japan is to be Takahira, 
who served as minister to the United 
States from Japan during the Russia- 
Japanese war, and was one of the 
peace commissioners. The recall of 
Ambassador Aoki was apparently due 
not to any serious fault on his part, 
but becau on the whole, he showed 
a lack of lomatic tact in dealing 
with the race troubles in California. 
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Ticket scalping has been put under | 
the ban by the United States su- | 


preme court. In the case of the 
Louisville and Nashville railroad) 
against Marcus Bitterman, the de- | 
fendant was enjeined by a lower court! 


from dealing with non-negotiable re-, 


duced fare tickets of the railroad. The 
supreme court held that the injunc- 
tion should stand. Other ticket scalp- 
ers were involved in the suit. 





Japan does not appear to be getting 
ready*to fight the United States, not- 
withstanding. the lurid predictions of 
yellow journalists. The annual bud- 
get contains $15,000,000 less for the 
navy the coming year than is being 
expended this year. This is an inter- 
esting contrast with the proposal that 
the United States should spend $30,- 
000,000 more on our navy than usual. 


A gas explosion caused 200 miners 
to be entombed in the Darr mine of 
the Pittsburg coal company at Ja- 
eab’s Creek, Pa. All were dead be- 
fore aid could reach them. In 19 days 

n 550 and 600 miners were vic- 
tims of mine gas in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 


Steam locomotive speed records 
have again been broken on the es- 
pecially prepared track between 


Clayton and Franklinville, Pa. The 
mile stretth has been covered at the 
rate of 95.6 miles an hour. 
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New York Edition 


Agriculture never occupied a larger 
place in New York than today, nor 
was this ever more deserved. To 
further the upbuilding of farm in- 
terests in the Empire state and help 
farmers in every way possible, 
American Agriculturist plans this 
edition for our own home people. 
Readers are cordially invited to co- 
operate with this journal in keeping 
at the forefront in farm develop- 
ment and farm necessities. Study 
all the pages carefully through these 
long winter evenings. Occasionally 
send us a newsy note of farm doings 
in your neighborhood, or ask ques- 
tions; it is possible we may aid you 
in answering. Send this direct to 
our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette 
street, New-York city, and remem- 
ber that the “old reliable American 

turist” is in every way your 
own home paper. 


NEW YORK 
Turning on the Light © 
UPON NEW YORK STATE’S DEPARTMENT or 
AGRICULTURE—-ACTION BY GOV ‘HUGHES 








It is understood that Gov Hughes 
has issued a summons to Mr Wieting, 
state commissioner of agriculture, to 
appear before him to answer the 
many charges that have been made 
against Wieting’s administration of 
the New York state department of 
agriculture. The governor has re- 
quested Commissioner Wieting to 
bring with him F,. EB. Dawley, direc- 
tor of farmers’ institutes. 

Gov Hughes is a man who acts 
only when he gets good and ready, 
and when he is sure of his ground. 
These two officials will now have a 
chance to answer their critics. If 


they are innocent of incapacity or. 


malfeasance, they can prove it; if 
they are guilty, or if their conduct 
is such as to at least require their 
dismissal, the governor will know how 
to act. 

It is significant. that these officials 
have thus far made no reply to their 
critics, except that Mr Dawley has* 
entered suit for libel against one 
paper that exposed him. It is also 
significant that the only article in 
defence of the department received 
by American Agriculturist is anony- 
mous, and therefore is consigned to 
the wastebasket as wanting in good 
faith. 

On the other hand, F. D. Squires’ 
of Rodman, Jefferson county, N Y, 
writes us that in November, 19038, he 
purchased from Dawley a_ ten- 
months-old Jersey bull, said to be 
pure bred, and got his registry papers. 
The next spring, Squires traded 20 
grade Jersey heifers to Dawley for 
six of Dawley’s registered Jerseys, 
transferred and pedigreed, Squires re- 
eeiving the papers after three or 
four months. Whether the bull or 
any of these cows was falsely reg- 
istered is a question that the Ameri- 
can Jersey cattle club has been asked 
to investigate. Squires claims that 
one of the. six cows bought of Daw- 
ley aborted within about a month 
of her time, that,from this one case 
25 out of his 35 cows caught the dis- 
ease and aborted inside of eight 
months; also that threw of the Daw- 
ley cows died with tuberculosis. 

The American Jersey cattle club 
has investigated the registry of cat- 
tle sold by Dawley to another gentle- 
man named Rogers, and has thrown 
out of the registry books one of these 
titles. Pres Darling of the American 
Jersey Cattle club informed us on 
Monday of this week that in hig jude- 
ment ail of the Rogers cattle should 
be thrown out of the registry. He 
added that he had appointed to in- 
vestigate this matter S. B. Keeney of 
Belvidere, N Y, member of the exec- 
utive committee, who is. to report to 
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AMONG THE 


the committee, and it will then- make 
such recommendation to the full elub 
as the case requires. 





Adaptation of New York Soils 


The following paragraphs are ex- 
crepts from Prof A. Bonsteel’s 
paper read ‘at the recent Syracuse 
@nvention to consider New York 
farming conditions.—[Editor. 

There are not less than 50 distinct 
types of soil in New York, each suit- 
ed to produce special crops and each 
requiring some modifications of the 
general methods of tillage and ferti- 
lization. Through a belt of territory 
comprising not less than 2000 square 
miles the cultivation of alfalfa is pos- 
sible and profitable. Only a small 
part of this land is now occupied by 
alfalfa. On the high rolling uplands 
of southern and central New York, 
potatoes thrive particularly well and 
potato growing should be extended 
and put upon a businesslike basis. 
In the same region winter apples do 
well and there are excellent opportu- 
nities for apple orcharding on a com- 
mercial scale. The present failure to 
produce mature corn over consider- 
table portions of the state can be met 
by using the silo and by the introduc- 
tion of 90-day varieties grown in the 
northwest. Peas and oats can be 
raised for cattle feeding. Sheep can 
be profitably raised for the sale of 
spring lambs, the wool clip practically 
paying expenses. 

There is no state which offers 
greater opportunity for the young 
man with industrious habits and a 


small capital Hundreds of fertile 
farms can be had at the present 
worth of the buildings and a 


few years of well planned farming 
will pay for the farm. This should 
be made known in every possible way 
and the native Americans who are 
selling high priced prairie lands 
should be informed of the opportuni- 
ties to secure cheap land in New York 
near churches and schools and only 
three to. five miles remote from rail- 
roads. The United States department 
of agriculture will do all in its power 
not only to let these facts be known, 
but also to aid and advise farmers 
with problems of crop adaptation and 
soil management. 





New York State Breeders Confer 





The annual meeting of the New 
York state breeders’ association at 
Rochester last week -was not largely 
attended. The character of the meet- 
ing was summed up by F. D. Coburn 
of Kansas, the principal speaker, who, 
when approached by a representative 
of American Agriculturist said: “I am 


surprised and disappointed; the at- 
tendance was a disgrace. The great 
state of New York ought to be 


ashamed to call such a gathering a 
breeders’- meeting. I heard more poli- 
tics in two hours at Rochester than 
has come into my experience in 25 
years. It was disgusting, and I was 
glad to get away.”” Thus spoke one of 
the greatest agricultural experts this 
county has produced. Those who are 
familiar with the internal manage- 
ment of this association know full well 
that it is tied hand and foot to a po- 
litical combination who practically 
control and dictate the policies of the 
agricultural organizations of New 
York. : 

Speaking of the state fair manage- 
ment, John P. Ray took occasion to 
score those in charge of the institu- 
tion for dabbling so freely in horse 
racing. A change was made in the con- 
stitution and by-laws by adopting a 
provision which permits the board of 
directors to fix the time and place of 
the annual meeting. The decision of 
the directors must me announced at 
the state fair meeting. The splendid 
address by Mr Cobmwrn on Alfalfa was 
= in American Agriculturist last 
week. 


THE NEW OFFICERS 


President, Dr C. D. Smead of Logan: 
vice-president, James M. Graeff. of 


Westport; secretary, Albert E. Brown 
of Batavia. Board of directors: One 





FARMERS 


year, Calvin J. Huson of Penn Yan; 
J. C, Cottrell of Hoosick Falls; G, P. 
Tallman of Fayetteville, and Harvey 
Corner of Wallace, Two years, H. H. 
Wing of Cornell university; Wing R. 
Smith of Syracuse; George W. Sisson, 
Jr, of Pottsdam, and H. B. Winters of 
Smithboro.. Three years, Dr C. B. 
Hatch of Gainesville; W. A. Alexan- 
der of Union Springs; B. M. Hawks of 
Tarrytown, and David K. Bell of 
Brighton. The Shropshire breeders: 
President, Dr C. D. ‘Smead; vice-presi- 
dent, J. C. Duncan of Lewiston; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. T. Thorn of Skan- 
etatles. 

The Sheep Breeders: President, 
Frank D. Ward of Batavia; vice-presi- 
dent, William B. Miller of Clifton; 
secretary-treasurer, W. W. Smallwood 
of Warsaw. ~ 

The Central Guernsey Breeders: 
President, Clayton C. Taylor of Lawton 
station; vice-president, C. L. Sisson of 
Almond; secretary-treasurer,. G. B. 
Tallman of Fayetteville. 





Webster, Monroe Co—Good sleigh- 
ing resulted from the snow of Dec 
14. Corn was ahout all in and farm- 
ers_are busy husking. Large quan- 
tities of cabbage, potatoes and ap- 
ples are stored as there was no price 
for these crops after the panic and 
farmers were too busy digging pota- 
toes to draw them to market before. 
Rochester market last week quoted 
potatoes 60c .p bu, pk 7%4c, cmy but- 
ter 34c, eggs 40 to 45c, wheat 90c, 
shelled corn 70c for 60 Ibs, oats 50c 
for 32 Ibs, rye 83c for 60 lbs and ap- 
ples 50c to $1.25 p bu. 

The most prominent candidate in 
the field thus far for the important 
office of lecturer of the state grange 
is S. J. Lowell of Chautauqua coun- 
ty, at present ‘assistant steward. 
Brother Lowell has made an efficient 
officer of the state grange, and his 
friends think he is well deserving of 
promotion. Patrons in the western 
part of the state are enthusiastic over 
the announcement of his candidacy 
for state lecturer. He is an earnest 
and energetic worker, and has a wide 
acquaintance. Brother Lowell is a 
hustler in every sense of the word, 
and could do much to help advance 
the interests of the order in case he 
succeeds to this important office. 


The State Fruit Growers will meet 


in the Empire hall at Syracuse Jan 
8-9. announced, the assn’s proe- 
gram includes addresses. by Senator 
Henry M. Dunlap, president of the Il- 
linois Orchard Co, Prof John Craig 
of Cornell university, Prof A. Mac- 
Neill, chief of the fruit division of the 
department of agriculture, Canada, 
and Prof S. A. Beach of the Iowa 
state college. There will also be re- 
ports of various fruit committees. In 
order to allow ample time for free dis- 
cussion the number of formal ad- 
dresses has been reduced. The Syra- 
cuse chamber of commerce has given 
$100 for premiums on fruit, the display 
of which will be shown in the Alham- 
bra close by the hall of meeting. It 
is expected that the New York exper- 
iment station will make a large and 
instructive display, as usual. 


Dale, Wyoming Co—There is snow 


enough to make pretty good sleighing. 
There area good many apples in farm- 
ers’ hands yet. There is no market 
yet for beans. A good deal of fall 
plowing was done this year in_ this 


section. Hay is bringing from $10 to 
$14 p ton. Good straw is worth $7.50 
p ton baled. 


Fowlerville, Livingston Co—Wheat 


erop in this section was poor. Dry. 
weather affected it much on high land. 
Good wheat bringing $1 p bu. Hay-is 
fairly good and the best brings $16 
p ton. Dry weather affected the bean 
crop somewhat and they are only 
yielding 10 to.15 bus per acre. Hand- 
picked pea beans $1.90 p bu. Corn, as 
a rule, is short, and did not mature. 
Potatoes a fairly good crop. 


Stafford, Genesee Co—Farm work 
is now nearly finished, although there 
is considerable corn in the fields yet 
to be husked. The ground has been 
too wet for some time past from a 
2-in fall of snow to admit getting 
it to the barn. Some fall plowing has 
been done, although it is not a gen- 
eral practice with farmers here. Much 
of the apple crop is now in_ store, 
dealers having failed to teke the an- 


ples after having contracted for them. 
The money stri ney is having a se- 
vere effect with many who have .debts 
to meet. Many lots of potatoes are 
also in store, as.50c p bu has been re- 
fused by owers. Hay is in demand 
at $12 to fis pton. The crop was not 
large in*this section. There is a scar- 
city of butter and eggs, the former 
brings and for eggs. Buck- 
wheat not an average yield and not 
an average acreage; is on the market 
at 75c p bu.- Farmers are now butch- 
ering, dealers paying $7.50 to $8.50 
for pork. Many pigs and shotes for 
sale. There is considerable real estate 
being sold at a somewhat advance 
price from five years ago. Early sown 
wheat is looking fine, while many 
fields, owing to pressure of other 
work on the farm, and sown late does 
not look very promising. Stock ‘s 
going into winter quarters in good 
condition, fall rains having improved 
the pastures until late in the season. 
Poultry is plentiful, and bringing fair 
prices, fowls 8c p lb, turkeys 13c, live 
weight. Large quantities of steel and 
galvanized roofing is being applied 
to roofs in this section. The roads in 
nearly all parts of Stafford are in ex- 
cellent condition, the work being done 
by the old system, and large quanti- 
ties of gravel are put on“them yearly. 


Union, Broome Co—We have had 


four days of snow and it is now 12 in 
deep, with fine sleighing. Cows sold 
at auction last week for $16 to $17 
per head. Sheep worth $16 per head. 
Dressed hogs 7c p Ib, pigs 8c, hay $15 
p ton, potatoes 50c p bu, corn Tic, oats 
60c. Farmers are very busy getting 
wood. There are many idle men here 
— the shops are working on short 
me, 


Saranac, Clinton Co—We had one 
week of good ‘sleighing, but it has 
gone. Weather prophets are predict- 
ing an open winter. Cattle are not 
eating as much fodder as they did 
@ year o this time. Hay is selling 
at $16 to $20 p ton, potatoes 50 to 5i5c. 
Farmers are inclined to hold for bet- 
ter prices and think the stringency in 
the money market is over. Cows are 
very cheap, owing to the scarcity of 
fodder. Pork is selling at $7.50 to $8 
p 100 ibs, beef $5, eggs 25 to 30c p 
doz, butter 28 to 32c p lb. The cream- 
eries here have closed for the winter. 
The co-operative creamery patrons are 
very well satisfied with the returns 
they received. The Saranac valley 
grange has bought three carloads of 
flour and feed so far this winter. The 
county Pomona held a very success- 
ful and interesting meeting here last 
week. ‘i 


Canandaigua, Ontario Co—Corn is 


a failure this year so far as matured 
grain is concerned. Since we have 
had it husked with the shredder we 
find it is very poor stuff. Stalks are 
molding and souring. Corn is not 
keeping well. Danish cabbage has 
been a drug on the market and there 
is a large amount of it stored. The 
Ontario Co fruit: growers’ meeting 
here was well attended. Not much 
stock is being fed, as meat is low in 
price and feed high. Wheat 95c p bu, 
corn 35c, hay $13 p ton, cabbage 
$4.50, potatoes 45c p bu, butter 30c p 
lb, eggs 25c p doz. 

Winthrop, St Lawrence Co—The 
financial flurry has been felt here, but 
not seriously. Butter and pork is 
somewhat off in price. Butter 27c p 
lb. Cattle are low because of short- 
age of fodder and higher prices of 
feeds. Our farmers are very confi- 
dent and the promising feature is 
that they are eoming to see that brain 
work is:better than brawn for profit- 
able farming. Book farming is not 
such a bogy as in our youth. Insti- 
tutes and granges are being well sup- 
ported. More machinery is being used 
to meet the shortage of labor. Dr C. 
F. Ober has sold his farm in Law- 
rence, with stock and hay, to John 
Francis for $ L. Richardson has 
sold his farm for $6000 to George 
Lindsay. H. P. Davis has bought Dr 
Rockwood’s farm for $4500. 


Elba, Genesee Co—Wheat and rye 
are looking well. Some stock still 
out on pasture. Butter 32c p Ib, eggs 
82c p doz, wheat $1 p bu, oats G5c p 
bu, hay $16 p ton, sugar beets $5. 
The best crop is all secured and aver- 
aged about 12 tons p acre. Beans 
$1.90 p bu, veal 7%e p Ib, lambs and 
hogs Buse, potatoes Hic p bu. Apples 
are about all marketed. 








ONTARIO 


Wiarton, Bruce Co—Stock is now all 
in winter quarters, mostly in fair con- 
dition. Snow has fallen, making fair 
sleighing... There is a considerable 
scarcity of water in most wells, all 
ereeks and lakes being very low. 
jWhile there has been a large quantity 
ef stock shipped out of this district, 
rigid economy of feed will be needed 
to winter what is left. Hundreds of 
eattie one and two ydars old were sold 
in Nov to go to Buffalo at 2c p Ib 1 w. 
Hogs are low, 4%4c 1 w, consequently 
few sows are being bred. Hay is worth 
$18, oats 45c, wheat 90c, peas Tic. 
iWery few cattle will be fed this win- 
ter, on account of grain being so high. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, December 23, 1907. 
At New York, steers on light re- 
ceipts were firm and 10@15c higher, 
except common steers, which were 
steady; bulls were slow to 10c lower; 
cows steady to 1Uc higher. Prime and 
whoice veals held up to last week’s 





rices; the under grades were dull to 
lower; barnyard calves also de- 
clined 25c; westerns were steady. 


Poor to choice native steers, averag- 
ing 907 to 1461 Ibs, brought $3.10@ 
5.80 p 100 lbs, including Pa steers, 907 
to 1066 ibs, 3.10@4.60; bulls 250@ 
8.90, cows 1,80@8.65, extras 4, veals 
5@9.75, culls 4@4.50, barnyard calves 
2.85@38, westerns 8.75@4.62%. 
} There were 24 cars of stock on sale. 
Sheep were in fair demand and steady; 
lambs active and generally 25c higher; 
jthe pens were cleared. Common to 
choice sheep $2.75@4.75 p 100 Ibs, 
culls 2.50, medium to choice lambs 
6.90, including N Y state lambs 6.12 
@6.90, westerns 6.75. 
; Hogs were lower last week, follow- 
ing a drop in prices at Buffalo; ruled 
dull, closing steady for all weights. 
Woday there were about 150 head on 
gale. Prices were 25c higher. Good 
N Y state hogs $5.25 p 100 Ibs. 

THE HORSE MARKET 

The general condition of the mar- 
ket showed no improvement last week, 
Prices practically the same as last 
week, good second-hand horses selling 
generally at $60@175 ea. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday 
of this week were 100 loads. Best 
ibeeves sold around $5.60 p 100 Ibs. 
Cows moved at 3.25@4.25, canners 
1.25@2, bulls 2.75@4.50, heifers 4@ 
4.75, feeding steers 3.75@4.25, veal 


calves 8@9.25, coarse calves 4@6, 
milch cows 25@26 ea. 
Hog market somewhat improved. 


Bulk of sales were at $5@5.05 p 100 
Ibs. Little change in sheep and lambs. 
Wethers sold at 4.25@5, ewes 4@4.50, 
cull sheep 2.50@3.75, fat lambs 6@6.75, 
e@ommon lambs 5@5.50. 

At Pittsburg, the Christmas week 
started out with 70 loads cattle in the 
pens. Market in_ better shape, in 
some instances, ruling 10@20c higher. 
Choice steers $5.75@6.10 100 Ibs, 
heifers 4.25@4.65, cows 3@4.10, bulls 
3@4.00, canning cows 1.50@2.25, veal 
calves 5@8, feeding steers 3.50@4.235, 
stockers 3@3.50. 

Hog market higher. Heavy Yorkers 
$5 p Ibs, light Yorkers 4.90@5, 
pigs 4.70@4.80. Sheep market slow 
and easy. Wethers 4.25@4.75, ewes 
8.75@4.50, yearlings 4.75@5.25, lambs 
§.75@6.15, cull lambs 4.50@5, bucks, 
: gtags and inferior sheep 2.50@3.50. 


Co-operation Favored in Hop Circles 








Co-operation scerths to be the watch- 
word of the hour among Pacific coast 
hop producers. Campaign looking to 
organization is spreading well _ into 
Ore and Wash. Among the aims of 
the organization may be mentioned: 

Finance growers. Export surplus. 
Regulate home supplies, Secure a 
minimum price of. 20ce p Ib. En- 
large our foreign markets. Save 
$300,000 p annum. on cost. of selling 
crop. Kill short selling. Put a stop 
to forward contracting. Collect mar- 
ket and crop news and disseminate 


for benefit of members. . Keep tack We, 


of the cofsumption of.hops = an 

stocks on hand. Buy all supplies in 
bulk at great saving in cost. Regu- 
late harvesting expenses. Regulate 
labor supply so all sections would he 
eared for. Secure free importation of 
bagging. Promote manufacture | of 


FARM AND 


bagging in state -prisons. Adopt a 
uniform contract sale. Provide for 
arbitration. Emcourage social inter- 
course among growers. Send a com- 
mittee of growers each year to study 
conditions in foreign countries. 

Recently hop buying on the, Pacific 
coast has shown more ‘life, prices 
ranging around 5@8c p ib. Trade in 
the Empire state is quiet with the 
market being close to ld4c. 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
[In cents per Ib with comparison.] 
1907 1906 1905 





N Y state, ch..16@17 23@24 20@21 

med to primel3@15 21@22 17@19 

Pac coast, ch...11@12 18@19 14@15 

med to prime. 8@10 16@17 12@13 

GR: <0 o.daneen 5@ 910@18 8s8@10 

German .....«. 28436 36@42 30@40 
fiop Notes 


Reporting condi.ions abroad, - Wild, 
Neame & Co of London say: Our 
market continues in the same lifeless 
condiiion that has characterized it 
since the commencement of this sea- 
son. There have, however, been a good 
many hops sold during these last two 
or three weeks; business confined to 
the large growths. As all growers are 
pressing to sell, purchasers still .fur- 
ther reduce values which are off ma- 
terially since the commencement of 
Oct. It is most difficult to induce 
business even at the low figures now 
ruling. Good useful copper hops can 
be bought at 9@9%%c p lb. Not much 
over half this crop has yet passed out 
of producers” hands. Pacific. coast 
hops are being offered at 10@l1Ic. 
Large quantities are being offered at 
considereably less than this for arri- 
val in March. It looks as if the hop 
industry is @ thing of the past from 
a grower’s point of view, both on this 
side and yours. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, owing to the shrink- 
age in the demand for milk, brought 
on by the increased price, there is a 
surplus in the market. Furthermore, 
the supply is in excess of what it was 
last year, which of itself tends to 
flood the market. The exchange di- 
rectors held their regular monthly 
meeting Thursday, Dec 26, on account 
of Wednesday being a holiday. It is 
not expected that the present price of 
4c p qt will be changed. 

Revised. official figures show that 
the Lackawanna carried to market 
during Nov, 119,346 cans and 237,870 
12-qt, bxs milk, and 5460 cans cream. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 





qt cans for the week ending Dec 21 | 





were: 
“: Milk Cream 
Erie eboutbehteesese s Gen 1,597 
Susquehanna ......-++++-12,783 150 
West Shore ...ceseoses-1B,2 860 
Lackawanng@.=  ....+.-+++-51,500 2,018 
NYC aoe haul) ....52,275 2,635 
N Y C (Harlem) ......11,2 RZ 
Ontario. ....esescceser+-d0,242 1,063 
Lehigh valley ..........25,500 800 
Homer Rammsdell line ... 4,208 140 
New Haven eeeeeeeeeeee ’ 95 gut! 
Other sources .,...+..+.- 5,210 128 
Total . vccscsvecccecedl, 400 9,623 


New York Grange Notes 

Monroe county Pomona: met at 
Rochester and admitted 17 candidates. 
All the old officers were re-elected, 
also 13 deputies for the state grange 
and county deputies. A literary and 
musical program was rendered and a 
resolution passed that the election of 
officers will take place once in two 
years. 

When Delaware county Pomona 
was held at Halcottville recently, 
George EB. Ballard of Vega was rec- 
ommended for county deputy to suc- 
ceed A. R. Sanford; Charles O. Pot- 
ter of Franklin, chosen delegate-at- 
_large to the’ state convention at Hor- 
nell; Amos R. Sanford _ re-elected 


tary. These last two are 
of Halcottville grange, No 350. George 
B. Ball was elected lecturer in place 
of Mrs Robert Hignor. The next meet- 
ing will be in March. 
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MARKET 
New York Country Produce Markets 





NEW YORK-—At Buffalo, marrow 
beans $2. 2.50 p bu, pea beans 2.30 
@2.35, red kidney 2.50, potatoes G8c 
See sweets 3@4 p bbl, yellow onions 

Pp bu, cabbage 3@3.50 p 100 ibe 
celery 35c p doz. Cmy tub butter 2 
@30c p Ib, dairy 26@27c, f c cheese 
14@16. Fresh eggs 35c p doz, west- 
ern 30c, live turkeys 13@1ltc p Ib, 
dressed fowls 11@1i2c p Ib, turkeys 
18c, ducks l4c,. Fancy apples 4.50@5 
p bbl, common stock 3@4. Wheat 
1.03 p bu, corn 66c, oats Sic, bran 25 
p ton. 


At Albany, corn 68c p bu, oats 55@ 
58c, bran $25@26 p ton, middlings 26 
@ 27, timothy hay 16@18& Veal calves 
7@8%e p Ib, heavy hogs 5@6\c. 
Butter active, cmy tubs 27@30c p Ib, 
prints 28@3lc, dairy 26@28c, f oc 
cheese 15@16c. Fresh eggs 40c p doz, 
storage 23c, fowls 13@i4c p Ib, tur- 
keys 16@17c, dressed fowls 14@1lbc, 
turkeys 18@19c. Potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, 
sweet potatoe s3.50@4, white onions 
1.25@1.50 p bu, pea beans 2.50@2.60 
g bu. Apples 2.50@3 p bbl. Celery 
edgy p 1 behs, squash 1.50@2.25 p 

bl. 


At Syracuse, buckwheat $1.60 p 100 
Ibs, state corn 80c p bu, oats G4c, rye 

, wheat 1.05, bran b6@27 p ton, 
middlings 26@28, baled timothy hay 
15@18. Hogs higher 7% @8%c p ib 
dressed. Butter steady, cmy tubs 31 
@32c p th, prints 32@38c, dairy 29@ 
Bic, f c cheese l5c. Fresh eggs 40c p 
doz, live fowls 10@l1lic p Ib, turkeys 
15@18c, dressed fowls 15@1l7c, tur- 
keys 15@22c. Potatoes 50@60c p bu, 
50c, celery 40c p doz, onions 
a beans 1.80@2, mar- 
row beans 2. 2.50. Choice applies 
3 p bbl, pears 2.50 p bu. 





New York Tobacco Notes 


Osweco Co—A part of our tobacco 
has been stripped, but much of the 
crop will not be taken down from the 
poles for some time. On account of 
date. At least 50% of the crop was 
late and the fall proved so unsatis- 
factory for curing that the general 


[is] ~ 563. 


large stems and the late season the 
cure has been protracted. The qual- 
ity of many crops is excellent, but 
others are very poor. No sales to 
outiook is discouraging.—[S. 8. 

CHEMUNG Co—I believe that by Jan 
1 practically all of the tobacco crop 
will be down from the poles. Our 
leaf is not as good as last year, but 
will compare favorably with preced- 
ing crops. Some sales noted at 8@ 
11l%c p lb. Yield p acre this season 
proved about 15% less than in ‘06. 
Late cut tobacco has cured a green- 
ish color. Buyers are unwilling to pay 
growers the prices the latter are ask- 
ing.—{J. C. M. 


Galloway’s New Spreader Book 
Free—Did you ever hear of Wm Gal- 
loway, the lowa farmer, who first 
introduced the harrow cart? That 
was a number of years ago, but the 
farmers today are riding behind their 
harrow instead of walking and stum- 
bling over the clods because Farme: 
Galloway invented this little device 
More important than this are his two 
manure spreaders, known as the Gal- 
loway wagon box spreader and the 
Galloway complete manure spreader. 
The wagon box spreader which he 
was the first to put on the market 
can be set on trucks of which every 
farmer has an extra pair. Thus the 
farmer is able to own a spreader for 
about half what the big machines 
cost as sold by the dealer, for Gallo- 
way’s big Iowa factory sells direct to 
the farmer only. His big manure 
spreader book just out, is written 
just as you would expect one farmer 
to tell his neighbor how the machine 
is made. The Galloway spreaders are 
sold on liberal payment plan and a 
broad free trial offer eliminates ev- 
ery risk on the buyer's part. Send for 
a copy of his new catalog. It tells 
the story about how the spreader is 





made so interestingly and so con- 
vincingly that you owe it to yourself 
to investigate their proposition be- 


fore buying, a spreader for next sea- 
son’s work. This is a special offer 
to every reader of this paper, the 
only condition being that you mention 
American Agriculturist when you 
write Mr Wm Galloway, 689 Jefferson 
St, Waterloo, Iowa. 














SOUTH CAROLINA| 


The Garden Country of America 


THE IDEAL LOCATION FOR THE 


HOME SEEKER, RAISER, FARMER, 
MANUFACTURER, TRUCKER, MECHANIC, ORCHARDIST, 
HEALTH SEEKER, DAIRYMAN, TOURIST. 


South Carolina holds the World’s Record for the Yield of Corn per Acre. 
For Official List of Available Lands Offered at Most Attractive Figures, and 


Information, Address 


E. J. 


WATSON, 


Seuth Carolina State Department 
Immigra Columbia, Seuth Carolina. 


Commissioner 
ef Agriculture, Commerce and 
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AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO 
Agents in ali cities. 










MERICAN SAW. MILL 


Variable Friction Feed 


Ratchet Set Works, Quick Receder 
pats Steel Dogs, Strong, Accurate and 
Reliable, Best Material and Workman- 
ship. LIGHT RUNNING. Requires 
Little Power. Simple, Easy to Handle. 
Won't Get Out of Order. 


They Are Money Makers. 
No. 1 mill with 46 inch saw, guaranteed 
to cut 2000 feet per day with 5h.p. engine, 

120 Hope Street, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 
New York Office, 605 Engineering Bidg. 


us for namecfagent nearest to you. 
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Winter Wheat Acreage is Smaller 


[From Page 557] 

was seeded rather later than usual, 
partially by intent and partially be- 
cause of dry weather early in the im- 
portant districts, and the growth of 
the crop gcing into winter quarters 
is hot quite up to normal. The aver- 
age condition of the crop is reported 
at 89.7, against a ten-year average at 
this date of about 94. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated area of wheat seeded this 
fall and the condition of the crop as 
reported by states: 


564 








ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF WINTER 
WHEAT DECEMBER 15 

Acres Condition 

New Work cccsccccocccccccccoses 464,000 94 
Pennsylvania 85 
Texas .. 93 
Arkansas , & 
Tennessee 93 
West Virginia 88 
Kentucky .... 90 
Ohio 80 
Michigan 86 
Indiana 90 
Hlinois 90 
Wisconsin . 8, 8 
Towa ; 9 
Missouri  ....cccccesccccscccssesee 2,295,900 90 
Kansas ... 5,752,000 4 
Nebraska 2,314,000 8&7 
California 1,586,000 87 
Oregon ... ~ 351,000 % 
Washington 412,000 93 
Oklahoma . + 1,186,000 93 
Other ~ creccosccsccccccccccectsceres 369,000 90 
Total . csecccoccccveccececoced 30,774,000 89.7 
The conditional reports for winter 


wheat in December have very little 
significance, except that they may be 
taken as indicating the amount of 
vigor and vitality which the plant en- 
joys. This year it is apparent that 
vitality is not quite up to the usual 
standing; the growth is shorter, and 
the general indications are that root 
development is a little less than nor- 
mal. These features may be readily 
overcome should the winter conditions 
prove favorable and the spring pre- 
sent ordinary opportunity for spring 
growth. If, on the other hand, the 
winter should prove one even mod- 
erately trying to plant growth, this 
small lack of vitality would become 
a very important m.ztter and might 
easily result in a great deal more win- 
terkilling than usual. 

Broadly speaking, it might “be said 
that the winter wheat crop of 1908 
goes into_winter quarters a little de- 
ficient in growth, apparently slightly 
lacking in vigor, and with an acreage 
quite materially smaller than previ- 
ously seeded. The crop result, how- 
ever, is not necessarily influenced by 
this situation, but will depend to an 
unusual degree. upon the winter and 
early spring meteorological conditions. 
Insect enemies are but scatteringly 
mentioned. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


At Chicago, since the cattle situa- 


tion was fully detailed in these col- 
umns last week the market has shown 
no decided improvement. Packers 
have been able to secure desirable fat 
beeves at relatively low prices. It is 
claimed that the pressure of the 
money market continues to force im- 
mature stock on the market and thus 
depress prices. The relatively low 
quotations prevailing for good beeves 
should encourage both the domestic 
and export demand. 
Good to fey native beeves 
Common to fair native beeves............ 3.90@ 4. 
Butcher cows, choice to extra 
Butcher cows, poor to good............... 2.2 , 
TROOP. WTI inc de sve ccicdncdheccecesenvessoess 

Cannters, 
Stockers, 





Milch cows, p head anes 
Good to prime heifers 
Stags, good to choice .. 

Hog trade decidedly uneven. 
ket vacillating from’ day to day and 
changes are difficult to follow. East- 
ern shippers are buying hogs freely 
and this tends to keep market in bet- 
ter condition than it would be were 
the local packers in absolute control 
of the situation. Bulk of sales $4.25 
@4.50 p 100 Ibs. 

A majority of deziers seem to hold 
an optimistic view of the sheep mar- 





. 


LATEST MARKETS. 


ket. However, conditions at present 
are anything but satisfactory. Re- 
ceipts enlarged a trifle and this in 
connection with a dispirited demand 
gave a sluggish movement. Fat 
wethers sold lower at $4@4.40 p 100 
lbs, middlings 4.40@4.65, lambs 5.75@ 
6.30, feeding lambs 5@5.65, feeding 
wethers 3.75@4.10, feeding ewes 2 
@3.50. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 





PRICES OF GRAIN, 
WITH COMPARISONS 


LATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES, 

















Cash or Wheat Corn | Oats 

Spot | 1907 } 1906 | 1906 1906 } 1907 1907 | 1906 1906 
Chicago | 99 | .79 | .60 | 4 spite Wet 50 | 34 
New York/1.06 | 84 | .72 | 53 | .64 | .39 
Boston. .| — — | .77 | 57 | 65 | .42 
Toledo. {1.01 | .80 | 63 | 47 | 51 | .37 
St Louis .} .97 | .77 60 | .43 49 | 34 
Min’p’lis .| 1.04 .80 59 44°) .47 33 
Liverpool [1.12 | .93 | .74 5} — _ 

At Chicago, wheat prices at one 


time showed an advance of 4c and 
better, Dec around $1 p bu, May 1.07 
and July 99%ec, but top prices not fully 
maintained. The sentiment was much 
more favorable to prices. This was 
due to several reasons. The financial 
situation showed some further im- 
provement ‘and this carried encour- 
agement to the buying side. Perhaps 
most influential, however, was the 
bullish character of foreign advices. 
Reports from Argentina, where a big 
luarvest is evidently under way, were 
conflicting, yet there was more or less 
continued talk of rainy weather, 
when sunshine was wanted. 
Reports of autumn sown 
southeastern Europe were 
and with stocks decreasing foreign 
buyers showed more interest in sup- 
porting the market, there being fre- 
quent advances in London, Antwerp, 
Paris and Berlin, even though not 
fully maintained. The domestic flour 
trade was reported better with in- 
creased call for wheat from millers 
in Ohio and the middle states gener- 
ally, Experts of wheat and flour made 
a good total. Our own winter wheat 
condition is described elsewhere in 
this issue; read the special report. 
Corn was somewhat unsettled, much 
of the time averaging a little higher. 
Country offerings showed some in- 
crease, but trade everywhere recog- 
nized the indifferent quanty of much 
of the corn grown in "U7. This is noted 
in .detail in a special report on an 
earlier page of American Agriculturist. 
Foreign advices were without special 
influence, and exports continued mea- 


crops in 
irregular, 


ger. No 2 corn in store 60c p_ bu, 
May quotable around 58c. 
The oats market was dull, but gen- 


erally steady, with a fair trade and 
some confidence in prices in sympathy 
with other cereals. Cash demand was 
fair, almost wholly on domestic ac- 
count. Standard oats in store, 0¥%c 
p bu, May 54@55c, July 48@48téc. 
Rye was quiet, but firm, under 
small receipts and fair support. No 
2 to go to store, 79@S8lec p bu, futures 
inactive. 
Barley is good de- 


in reasonably 


mand, holding at the old-time price 
level. Fair to choice malting 85@95c 
p bu, fancy above; feed grades 65 
@T75e. 

Grass seeds were firm in tone, eo 
business right. Prime timothy $4.2: 
@4.40 p 100 Ibs, clover, 16.25, ne 
garian 1.25@1.40, millets 1.20@1.35, 


buckwheat 1.65 @1.75. 

At .New York, general receipts of 
grain are not heavy. Export demand 
rather moderate, No 2 corn slightly 
higher at 72c p bu in elevators, No 
2 red wheat $1.06 p bu f o b, No 1 
northern spring wheat 1.21 f 0 b, corn 
chops 27@28 p ton, meal 1.45@1.60 
p 100 Ibs, hominy 3.60 p bbl, mixed 
oats 55e p bu, white clipped 57@6hc, 
rye nominal at 91ic, bariey 1.10@1.15, 
malt 1.25@1.30. 


The Corn Products Co reported last 
week that it is now grinding about 


90,000 bus corn p day, a somewhat 
smaller amount than earlier in the 
fall. 





“I saw your adv in. A A.” 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The “Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston , Chicago 
07... Fe 29% 29 
"06... 81% 31 
"05... 3 4% 24 23% 


At Chicago, recent advances gener- 
ally maintained... The best demand 
runs to the higher grades of cmy, Ex- 
tras command 28%4@29c p Ib, reno- 
vated 20@21c, dairy butter 21@25c, 
roll 17@18c, 

At New York, quotations show a 
wide range, according to quality of 
offerings. Buyers are inclined to take 
on supplies conservatively. Fancy 
cmy commands 29@29%4c p Ib, west- 
ern imit cmy 20@22c. Low grades of 
butter difficult. to move. 

At Boston, the. situation is about as 


neted last week. Fine Empire state 
emy sells near 29¢ p Ib. 
The Cheese Markets 

Cheese prices in  '07 according to 
a recent govt bulletin sent out by 
the dept of agri, ranged higher than 
in any recent year. The low point 
for full cream cheese at N Y¥ was 
11%e¢ and the high point 164%4c. In 
‘06 the range was 9%4@14%c. The 
Dee price in 05 was 12@14c, and in 
"OA 11% @12c. 

At Chicago, weakness prevails. Or- 
der trade fair but not particularly 
large. It is expected that more ac- 
tivity will set in after Jan 1. Daisies 
sell at 12@138c p° Ib. 

At New York, generally jobbers and 
dealers are running on rather light 
supplies. Foreign advices more en- 
couraging, but quotations here are too 
high to lend much encouragement 
toward a heavier trade on foreign ac- 
count. Choice f c cheese sells around 
16c p Ib. 

At Boston, a fair trade in progress, 
York state twins bring 15% @16c p 
Ib. 


THE GENERAL. MARKET 


Apples 
We sold all our winter apples in the 
fall, securing $4.50 p bbl in the or- 
chard for No 1 fruit and 2.50 for No 
2, mostly Jonathans.—[H. C. W., Oak- 
land Co, Mich. 
At Chicago, 





prices for good fruit 
are holding steady. Jonathans bring 
$4.50@5.50 p bbl, Baldwins 3@3.75, 
Greenings 3.50@4.50, Spys 3.50@4.25, 
western bx fruit 1.25@2.50 p bu. 

Anple exports from the U S and 
Canada in bbls for the week ended 
Dec 14, ’07, with comparisons, 





From To Liverpool London Others Total 
ee ee 8. = 196 2,285 10,756 
Portland .......... 2, 1,218 -- 3,884 
New York ........ $13 2,695 1,988 7,808 
Halifax 3,883 2,200 6,083 
St John ... 800 - zd > 2,074 
Total, week.~ 18,749 6,309 5,547 30,603 
Same week, °06...11,431 5,602 13,185 30,218 
Same week, ‘0... 6,076 2,140 9,625 17,841 

At New York, low grades of “fruit 
are slow; fcy kinds fairly active. 
Kings quotable at $3@4.25 p_ bbl, 


Spitz and Spys 2.50@3.75, Ben Davis 
2.50@3.25, Baldwins do, Greenings 3 


@4.25. 
Beans 
At New York, trade steady to firm, 
offerings not excessive. Marrows 
$2.25 p bu, pea beans 2.30@2.35. 


White kidneys 2.75 @2.80, red kidneys 
2.15, black turtle 2, yellow eyes 2.25. 
Cabbage 

At New York, the recent advance 
was only indifferently maintained. 
Danish seed fetches $12@14 p ton, 
domestic 9@11, red cabbage 1@1.25 
p bbl. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, veal calves a shade 
easier. Choice veals bring 12@12%e 
p lb dw. Pork T@8%c, roasting pigs 
11@11%c. Hothouse lambs sell fair- 
ly well, best carcasses fetching 10@ 
13 ea 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, tone of the market 
is weak. _Evap apples command 9 
9%c p Ib, dried T@T%c, waste $27 
2.25 p 100 lbs. Raspberries scarce 
and high at 35c¢ p Ib. 

Eggs 

At New York, for the time being 

receipts -of ‘fresh eggs enlarged. 








the situation... Fey hennery stock 
moves at sg ty doz, Pa and N ¥j 
mixed egEs refrigerators 17 
@19e, 1 d 10a ide. 

Fresh Fruits 

Many Cape Cod cranberry growers 
are becoming disgusted at the hold- 
up methods employed by some coop- 
erage firms, and have detefmined to 
manufacture their own supplies of 
barrels and crates. Recently a mass 
meeting of producers was held at 
South Carver, and an association was 
formed for the express purpose of 
floating a company to turn out cran- 
berry packages. 

At New York, fcy cranberries rule 
firm, choice N J offerings bring $6@) 
6.50 p bb!. Pears in limiited supply; 
Kieffer, 2.50@4.50 p bbl, Niagara 
grapes 2@2.50 p case, strawberreis 50 
@7de p at. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, there is a wide mar- 
gin. between large and small sized 
bales, the former occasionally fetch- 
ing 2a te of $3 p ton. Choice 
timothy 21@21.50, te mixed 18@ 


a 


The best winter investment 
any dairy farmer ever made 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Its use means profit and 
satisfaction combined. 
Send for new catalogue. 


THE De LavAL SEPARATOR 60, 
Randolph & Canal Sts, 74 Cortlandt Street 
CHICAGO New YORK 


cusam Ou FREE 


EXTRACTOR 1 i in every nelgh. 

borh It is the best oe 
in the world. We ask that you — 
it to your neighbors wixo have cows. 
Send your name and the name of the 
nearest freight office. Address 

peor Es surPLY COMPA 
Dept. le 


BRansas City, 











Oe 











However, a cold spell might change 


You Gan Make $ OO, it.The 


xt $ Menthe 





Guide e.O.100l in ONE ental 
Een 


MFG. CO. 
hyents Suppiy ‘ens. 





DRILLING 


Well MACHINES 


zes and styles for drilling either d oF 
‘antne L&R kind of soi or reek, M counted om 
bmn or pH sills. a yr or herse powers. 

trong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can operate 
them easily. Send for cata) os” 


WILLIAMS BROS. . - ithaca mv | 


> 





For information as to lands in 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT, 


along the 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, | 
Alabama and Florida, write to .WILBUE 
MoCOY, Agricultural and Immigration 
Agent, Jacksonville, Fila. 





Irrigated Fruit, Alfalfa” Farms ' 
ey Fanner Special , ~ 4 


CALIFORNIA iy 


alog free. Weesters ‘tus ‘Starkes St. San Fuumetees 


a. WANT MUSK-RAT AND MINK { 
Sharies A. ene Gomes Oke ne 
. 




















19, clover 14@15, long rye. straw 13 
si : re oat and wheat straw il 

At , OBR since Jan 1 receipts of 
hay aggregate 14,000 cars, a small de- 
crease from the corresponding move- 
ment in 06. Market continues easy. 
Choice timothy commands p ton. 
*Clover mixed brings 17 a6 awaie it 
- @12, prime rye straw 13@14 

Mill Feeds 
At New York, market irregular. 
Bran sells at $27@28 p ton, middlings 
29, red dog 30@31, cottonseed 
meal 31@82. 
Onions 

Dealers say the "07 onion crop. of 
western Mass is showing up satisfac- 
torily in quality. The movement is 
more active than is ordinarily the case 
during Dec, a period of the year 
which often sees the market too heav- 
ily supplied with low-grade onions. 

Reports from O and Ind indicate 
@ better inguiry at storage points, and 
prices have recently advanced a trifle, 
fuling a little better than 50c p bu. 

Spanish onions are still in evidence 
at the chief markets, wholesaling as 
low as 50@75c p cra at N Y¥. The 
total movement ef Spanish onions to 
the U S during the season now closing 
has aggregated 428,000 cra, or more 
than double the shipments of last sea- 
son. 

Tex growers are busily engaged in 
transplanting onions; It is claimed 
that Webb Co alone will put out near- 
ly 1700 a this season. The new Tex on- 
fon crop, however, will not come on 
the market until late In the spring of 

7 *08,-and by that time the old crop of 
worthern sections should be well out 
of producers’ hands. 

Before long imported Bermuda on- 
jons will be coming to the United 
States. In trade circles it is reported 
that the crop from that section prom- 
ises to be fairly generous, estimates 
of the movement running all the way 
from 350,000 to 500,000 cra. Imports 
from Bermuda last year were 325,000 


cra. 

At New York, desirable grades of 
onions are in request. Generally the 
market shows litle change» Eastern 
whites command $4@5 p bbi, yellows 
2@2.50, reds 2@2.25, Orange Co reds 
1.25@ 1.50 p bag, yellows ~ 1.75@2.25, 
La shallots 2.50@3 p 100 bchs. 

f Potatoes 

About 10% of potato crop unsold. 
Buyers giving 55c p bu. Dealers hold- 
ing smaller supplies than usual, —{[G. 
F. W., Minnehaha County, .S D. 

Recently Me shippers have Sg xn 
giving $1.25 to 1.50 3 bbl, f oc b, for 
potatoes. In western Y about 50c is 
being paid, and most phaee are in- 
elined to sell sparingly.at this range 
of figures, hoping for improvement in 
the market after the turn of the year. 
Growers on Long Island are particu- 
larly optimistic in'their views, and are 
cutting loose of stock so reluctantly 
that buyers are forced to pay as high 
as 90c p bu at loading station. In Mich 
and Wis the range is nearer 30@40c. 


At New York, firmness ,the rule. 
Western N Y potatoes sell around 
$2:25 p 180 Ps. . Long Islands 2.50 p 
bbl, Me 2.25, N J 2.15, Bermudas. 4 
@5.50. 

At Chicago, situation shows no 


change. Choice northern _tubers 58c 
p bu, medium to good 50@S5ic 

; Poultry 

At New York, owing to increased 
arrivals and much presstire to sell, 
prices dropped materially. Live 
chickens brought 10c p jb, fowls 186 

}12c, roosters T@7%c, turkeys 13 

ce, ducks 12@18c, geese 11@11% 
guinea fowls 50@60c p pr, pigeons igs) 
$55 Se. Dressed turkeys, dry packed, 

¢ p lb, fey roasting. chickens 1 
Wie, spring ducks. 12@12%c, geese 
2% @138c, squabs. $3@4.25 p doz. 
_- Vegetables 

In Windham Co, Vt, growers are 
gaid to have been offered $15 p ton 
for °O8 husked corn; the canners to 
pay the freight to factory. In ’07 
farmers received 18, and paid the 
freight. Factory representatives claim 
fhat they have every assurance of a 
Marge Vt acreage dappted to sugar corn 


in ’08. 

At New York, Kiaitdegwer oss 
B bbl, brussels sprouts @10¢ p -at, 
= beets $1.75 p-bbi, carfots $1, cel- 


40@60c p 
Sl, cukes Tho@$t 
@® bskt, eggplant $1. 


doz, chicory age fy 
or 
OSes Pp bx, yoo 








pa@s.s .50 p bbl, horse-radish $5@5.50 
00 Kale 


$4@4.25 100 
doz, or 32@ p bskt, mushrooms 
@bvc p ib, mint 40 60c p doz~bchs, 


oyster plan’, $4@5 p 100 bchs, okra 
$2.25@2.50 mpseter, peppers $1.75@ 
$2.50@3 p bskt, 


2 p carrier. Peas 


— $1.25@1.50 p bbl, pumpkins 
5ce@$1 Parsnips S1@1 25 p wUz, 
romaine 50 p “bbl, radishes 


25 ‘p 100 behs, string beans 
.50 p bskt. Hubbard squash $2 
2.25 p Moh marrow squash $1.50@ 
1.75, tomatoes i5c p ib, old turnips 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


ducks, Barred Plymouth 





PURE-BRED ROUEN 
Single Comb 





Rock, Brown and White Leghom 
roosters, $1 each; Bronze turkey gobblers, $5 each; 
hens, $% MRS EMMA TIMMERMAN, Janesville, 
Mina. 
Pa an gy = 4 STRAIN, Single Comb, White Leghorns 
Gockerste Gee each; no money _ 
vance; return if not satisfied. 


expense 
lets, $1 each, ‘GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N ¥. 


ee etre Bourbon Red, White 

Holland, Mammoth Bronze, Pekin and Rowen ducks, 

a geese. S. DURIGG & SON,. Armstrong 
ls, O. 























$1. 25@1 .50 p bbl, new turnips $3@3.25 | ORPINGTON pWTANDOTTE _Lechorns. = 
mouth Rocks, mport e 
Peat e oe {$1.00 p 100 behs, spinach | TPYpE BURNESON, West Bridgewater, Pa. 
trated poultty catalog, absolutely free, EAST DON 
7 talog. . BAS . 
A Stitch in Time—With the season | EG‘S¢ PonLTey “WARDS Maricite’ Pa. 
here of snow, sleet and heavy winds, 
the careful farmer looks over. his BRONZE TURKEYS, vigorous specimens: Tou- 
buildings and fences and in general Pekins, Wyandottes: approval; catalog. Me- 
makes everything shipshape and CONNELL. Ligonier, Ind. 
storm-proof, and in this way saves 
himself hundreds of dollars. At the | CHOICE RANGE, GROWN _ White _ Leghor 
same time farmers who are members | Roy, N Y. 
of a co-operative telephone exchange, Saal MARio-at Weal souls poceen, 
of which a great number have come ea = 
into existence in the past few years, | {ukers guineas, geese, etc. “P. G. Bint. 
will do well to remind their fellow |. = 
ARRED ROCK’ and B horn cockereh 
subscribers that their local system of bine Bt ca 


communication also needs to be put 
in condition for the winter. In this 
respect the managers of farmer lines 
would do well to take a lesson from 
the big companies, the affiliated mem- 
bers of the Bell system, who spend 
thousands of dollars at this time of 
year in sending construction and re- 
pair gangs over their various lines 
to strengthen pole supports, tighten 
guy wires, replace broken insulators 
with new ones and remove dangerous 
branches and trees that are likely to 
cause breaks by being blown down. 
They do this because they have 
learned by experience that it is 
cheaper to prevent trouble than to 
repair damages later. While this proc- 
ess of overhauling is under way is a 
good time also to install new instru- 
ments and other needed equipment. 
A vast’ amount of shoddy material 
has gone into the building of rural 
telephone lines and that is the reason 
why so many of them have broken 
down and have been subject to such 
frequent interruptions of service. <As 
in other lines, standard equipment is 
cheapest,in the end because it lasts 
longest and gives the best service. 
Now that the resources of the largest 
telephone manufacturer in the world 
have been made available to all users 
by the decision of the Western elec- 
tric company to sell equipment to the 
general public, instead of only to the 
Bell interests as formerly, there is no 
reason why rural lines should not be 


imprdved to give as good service as |f 


those of the larger system. 


Believes in Gasoline Engine—I have 
used the gasoline engine for sawing 
wood, cutting fodder and churning 
butter for the last 18 months. It is a 
three-horse power, air-cooled machine 
and cost $150. Since I reeeived it it 
has required no repairs. It. has done 
all the work claimed for it by using 
only three to four gallons gasoline a 
have used it is more reliable and satis- 
factory.—[W. D. Benedict, Chenango 
County, N Y. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 

















ALBERT CONKLIN, South Montrose, Pa. 





orn, cockerels for sale; 


ROSE COMB Brown Legho 
at HAWKINS, Bullville, N Y. 


very best strain. 


8c reeks ORPINGTON CHICKENS for sale, 
cheap. JACOB KEFFER, Route 1, Axline, 0. 


“RHODE ISLAND REDS,” stock for sale, prices 
reasonable. FRED EMMONS, King Ferry, N Y. 














FOR SALE—Mammoth Bronze turkeys, extra good | 
toms. lina. 


17] 565 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


Westmi 


ARENAGUE MACHINE WORKS, 
8 Builders of the “ que” 


fer Gout fay presaand” tae Nena 
pec | en 
bi for toby  eataleg. . oe 





GASOLINE ENGINES, all sizes. A 
h engines. Wood sawing outfits. 
BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 


few second 
PAuMpat 





NURSERY STOCK 


— CAMOREAUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


» a ee highest A nites ond 
“pelees. PENNSYLVANIA 
. Scranton, Pa. 


SEEDS AND 


STRAWBERRY, raspberry, 
Peach, plum, pear. Cata 
NURSERIES, Schoharie, N ai 








~ HIDES—We 
skins. } 1 — 


Write nd 
HIDE & A LEATHER ©} 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 











MALE HELP WANTED 





GOOD PAY, permarent position, 
healthful work. We desire the services 
gece men as genera bscript: 
ican Agricwiparist New York, 
Maryland, North «a 


Virginia 


1 sw 
in 


onep don’t write us, 
hij 


—r than they can 


you are such a man, 

write us in = scting experience, a. eter. 

ences, etc, an will see what we 

you. Address at omen. AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
439 Lafayette street, New 


representing American 
do in any other way. 








M 
hens $% LL. BENNETT, Hollins, Va. 


BLAbE LANGSHAN cocks: splendid birds $2 
i. ALSTONE, Aikin, Maryland. 


ROSE. COMB BROWN LEGHORN 
KENNEL BROS; Atglen, Pa. 


WHITE ange | HENS cheap, J. A. SHINE- 
MAN, ajoharie, N Y. 








cockerels, 











MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys. “MISS L. L. 
KIRBY, Draper, Va. 

WHITE CHINA GEESE.°H. A. HAIGHT, 
Barker, NY. 





LIVE STOCK 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES—For 

the next thirty days a special offering on bull 
calves bred in the largest producing families of 
the breed. Dams are in the Advanced Registry. 
Prices low. Write at once. F. H. THOMSON & 
SON, Fairview Farm, Holland Patent, N Y. 





ARYSHIRES, OXFORDS and Cheshire swine, 
jae and heifer calves 8 weeks, ram and ewe 
ambs, ewes wit amb, sows in farrow, pigs 12 
ks, all eligible to registry, HOMER J. BROWN, 
arford, Cortland Co, N Y. 


- BERKSHIRE PIGS, three Shropshire ewes and 
ram, sable and white Collie puppies, bred bitches, 
white Holland turkeys, Buff Orpington cockerels, 
Stock guaranteed, prices right. W. LOTHERS, 
Peru Lack, Pa. 








CHESTER WHITE AND CHESHIRES. A 
choice lot of young rs, sows and pigs. Also 
Oxford and sheep. E. S. HILL, Freeville, 


N ¥. 
REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA—Service boars, 








THOROUGHBRED Bronze turkeys for’ sale, | American Agriculturist, 

MRS HARRIET CHUMBLEY, Draper, Va. York, N ¥. 

WHITE AMROCKS exclusively. Cockerels $1.90 § —ME 

and §2, Fishels. G. N. BURT, Oakwood, 0 SITUATION WANTED—MEN 
AMMOTH BRONZE turkeys. Toms $3.54 FARM HELP and any kiné of help supplied 


free of charge by the Labor Information 

Ttalians (59 Lafayette street. Telephone 1198 k- 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICE. 
Send for circular and application blanks. 


WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. Po- 
sitions secured. Catalog freee EASTERN TELE 
GRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED for quickest seller ever sold 
to farmers. Brand new. yer 1000 me in ons 
county. Write today before someone secure: 
agency for your locality. FARM RECORD COM. 
PANY,. Newton, Ia. 





PERMANENT—Profitable employment. Really 
good opportunity for salesman or farmer handling 
silo, seed, feed specialties, necessities great de 
mand. LAKE ERIE SEED CO, Buffalo, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York City 





WHY WASTE MONEY paying big bills for stock 
feed, fuel and heavy clothing? Then there's the 
biting cold. making farm work impossible and caus- 
pe iliness and discomfort. Beat that game 

going where you don’t have to fight a mean cli- 
mate. Eastern North Carolina’s the place. ~ Climate 
ideal; soil rich and productive: lands cheap, Farm- 
ers harvest profitable crops every month. Write for 
farm list and printed matter descriptive of its 
ural advantages and exhaustless resources. 

















to 
a. orem must be ome oe part of 
as we —s =. yR-y this office. 
COPY must ge Friday to guarantee in- 
Sy a 
LJ . 
a ee 
hi mak- 
ae ee a 
cents @ word each 








LARGE YORKSHIRES—Large boar won nine 
firsts 1997. Boar six months, sows bred, pigs. CHAS 
'S. SNOOK, Utica Mills, Md. 


MONEY IN HORSES, 
Frencs Coach stallions. EL 
N Y. 

THOROUGHBRED Berkshire-bred sows, boars, 
four months old. WM MUL LIGAN, Rocklet, N 7 


lish Yorkshires, best im- 
YY, Frewsburg, N Y¥. 


| pemene: 3. 





jally Perchetoe and 
DA , Aubura, 








meeoree. papos 
portation. . BRADL 


WANTED—Dutch-Belted cow. 
FRANE- HOWELL, Englewood, N 








I REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bulls pent heifers for 
saie. WM G. BOGERT, Cresco, 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





ss mad | 








sows bred for spring farrow.. Prices reasonable, 
years’ expe . C. NIXON, Leban MERRITT, Land and Industrial Agent, Norfolk rs 
vy mame i, C. BIZON, I a Southern Railway, Norfolk, Va. 

DUTCH BELTED BULL and heifer calf and WHY NOT move to Delaware where land—ie 
Wollie.-pup wanted. Advise age and price. W, | cheap, markets good, climate healthful and people 
ANDREAS, West Englewood, N J. hospitable? Send for the “Farm Quarterly,” it Ge 2 

all about best bargains, new issue, G, 

HOLSTEIN BULLS, ready for service: fine in-| HOMEL, Milford, Del. 
dividuals, richly bred: Also cows, heifers and 
calves. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa: FARM, 110 acres, nine room house Peart, ck 

i bomgment barn, no grooted part bi 

REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS. Best of | Muck soil: village one mile: road; going 
breeding. Service boars. Fall and winter pigs, Owego. $100 down. HALL’S FARM AGENCY: 
N. D. SNYDER, Lacerville, Pa. . : 





THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residerices, 
, ete, everywhere.~ Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell ome call or write 
_ & WELLS, Dept 7, Tribune Building, 
ew or 





NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes, hunt- 
tion. Clrevlar mange real — a sows descrip- 
“ rece! ress. 
> P. F. LEL SS Desesahie Dept 
ass. reet, 








A Reply Before He Got the 
Paper. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
city. Gentlemen: Will say that I am 
well pleased with the Farmers’ Ex- 
change adv I put in your paper. I got 
one reply.from it before I got the 

paper.— B. L. Dunbar, Troy, Pa. 
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~ STANDARD 
FARM BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 
THE ADVERTISED PRICE 


Farm Grasses of the ~ United States 
of America 


By WILLIAM JASPER SPILLMAN, Agrostolo- 
gist of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. A MF passes treatise on the grass crop, 
teeding management of the meadows and 
pastures, eaten of the best varieties, the seed 
and its impurities, grasses for special conditions, 
lawns and lawn grasses, etc, etc. In preparing this 
volume the author’s object has been to present in 
connected form, the main facts concerning the 
grasses grown on American farms, Every phase of 
the subject is viewed from the farmer’s standpoint. 
IMustrated. 248 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth ....$1.00 


The Cereals In America 


By THOMAS F, HUNT, M S D Agri, Professor 
of » Cornell University. -If you raise five 


acres of any "kind of grain you cannot afford to be - 


without this book. It is in every way the best 
book on the subject that has ever been written. 
- It treats of the cultivation and improvement of 
every grain crop raised in America in a thoroughly 
practical and accurate manner, The subject matter 
includes a comprehensive and succinct treatise of 
wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, rice, sorghum (kafir 
corn), and buckwheat, as related particularly to 
American conditions, First-hand knowledge has 
been the policy of the author in his work, and 
every crop treated is presented in the light of indi- 
vidual study of the plant. If you have this book 
you have the latest and best that has been written 
upon the subject. Illustrated. 450 pages, 65 1-2x8 
inches; Cloth $1.75 


The Forage and Fiber Crops 
In America 


Fy THOMAS F. HUNT. This book is 

what its title indicates, It is indispensable to the 
former, student and teacher who wishes all the 
latest and most important information on the sub- 
ject of forage and fiber crops.. Like its famous 
companion, “The Cereals in America,’”’ by the same 
author, it treats of the cultivationeand improve- 
ment of everyone of the forage and fiber crops. With 
this book in hand, you have the latest and most 
up-to-date information available. Illustrated. 428 
pages, 5 1-228 inches,’ Cloth secccccoccccceseee $1.75 


° The Book of Alfalfa 


History, Cultivation and Merits. Its Uses as @ 
Forage and Fertilizer. The appearance of the 
HON F. D. COBURN’S little book on Alfalfa a 
few years ago has been a profit revelation to 
thousands of farmers throughout the country and 
the increasing demand for still more information on 
the subject has induced the author to prepare the 
present volume which is, by far, the most authori- 
tetive, complete and valuable work on this forage 
crop published anywhere. It is printed on fine 
paper, and illustrated with many full-page photo- 
craphs that were taken with the especial view of 
Uieir relation to thé text. 336 pages. 6 1-2x9 inches, 
Bound in cloth, with gold stamping. It is un- 
questionably the -handsomest agricultural 

ey that has ever been issued. Price, post 








seeee eeee 


Solls 


By C. W. Burkett. The most complete and popular 
work of the kind ever published. As a rule, a 
book of this sort is dry and uninteresting, but in 
this case it reads like a novel. The author has 
put into it his individuality. The story of the 
properties of the soils, their and 
management, as well as a discussion of the problems 
of crop growing and crop feeding, making this book 
equally valuable to the farmer, student and teacher, 
There are many illustrations of a practical = 
acter, oped one suggesting some fundamental 
ciple in soil management. 300 pages, 6 1-2x8 ‘acne. 
Cloth $1.25 





By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRIOK. 
‘. 2. ong yy LP gy Te on the most approved 
me! rvesting, cur! packing 
and selling tobacco, with an account oft the opera- 
tions in every department of tobacco manufacture. 
Based on actual experiments in field, curing barn, 
packing house, factory and laboratory. 150 original 
engravings, 506 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth ......$2.0 
Catalog Free to All 
Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (32 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
on New, a Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 

pages, inches, 50 illustrations, thorough! 
indexed by Titles and Authors, and containing De. 
tailed Descriptions of all the best books on Rural 
and Home Topics, sent for six cents in stampe— 
which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafavette St., New York. 
Marquette BI'd g, Chicago, 


jin the construction of railroads, 


$2.00 








PATRONS OF. 


Rural Road Improvement \ 


As our readers have already been 
advised the national grange at its 
Hartford session, representing the 
agricultural interests of the nation, 
has undertaken to secure recognition 
of the urgent necessity for a broad, 
comprehensive polfcy of public road 
improvement. It believes that the 
time has arrived when the problem 
of the deplorable condition of our 
roads in general must be seriously 
considered by the various township, 
county and state authorities, and 
prompt action taken to remedy ex- 
isting conditions; and that the nation- 
al government. should lend its assist- 
ance to a- movement having for its 
objective point the establishment of a 
complete system of properly con- 
structed highways. 

The farmers in all sections of the 
country are convinced that they are 
not receiving their fair share of the 
benefits {from federal expenditures, 
and that the improvement of the 
public roads is as equally deserving 
of a share in the annual gppropria- 
tions as is the improvement of our 
rivers an@ harbors. 

Many hundred millions of dollars 
in the form of cash subsidies or land 
grants, have in the past been given to 
private railway companies to assist 
and 
there is no good reason why a portion 
of the money taken by taxes from the 
people of the whole country should 
not now be appropriated in aid of 
better public roads. Farmers should 
use their influence with their sena- 
tors and representatives in congress 
to s@écure the enactment of legislation 
for this purpose with a view to secur- 
ing favorable action at the present 
session. 

The action was as follows: Re- 
solved, that the national grange fa- 
vors a general policy of good roads 
construction by the various munici- 
palities, counties and states, and Re- 
solved, that we favor the immediate 
enactment of legislation by congress 
making liberal federal appropriations 
for the improvement of the public 
highways of the country, these appri- 
priations to be expended in such 
manner as congress may prescribe. 


ss 





Education Through Grange Lectures 


MRS F, D, SAUNDERS, LECTURER MICHIGAN 
STATE GRANGE 





It may be said that no other or- 
ganization aims to accomplish results 
along so many different lines as the 
grange. While its three leading fea- 
tures—social, educational and finan- 
cial—are kept in the foreground 
through the common practi¢e of a 
well conducted grange meeting, yet 
the work and influence of the grange 
and its teachings are not confined to 
the grange hall experience. 

The grange meeting may serve the 
purpose of a dynamo that sets to work 
many a mind, polishes an uncouth 


appearance, molds character and 
uplifts the spirit. This comprehensive 
embodiment of grange work is best 


expressed in the word development. 
This is a word sufficiently broad in its 
meaning to compass the entire work 
of the grange, whether viewed from 
its mental, moral or financial features. 
culture, the greater will be their inter- 
est in it and thé more attention will 
be given to its meetings. This im- 
portant function of the grange is, in 
many instances, not appreciated by 
the members, but regular attendance 
at its meetings and taking a part in 
its exercises result in a mental and 

The more general the impression 
moral development that is noticeable 
to all who come in contact with them. 

While one is enjoying the social and 
entertaining features of the meeting 
he is receiving an ‘influence that is 
unconsciously developing him. These 
same people could not be induced to 
and culture that the grange is a suc- 
cessful promoter of knowledge and 
prevails among people of intelligence 
attend a school for instruction in 
without 
attending the 


these accomplishments, but 
realizing it they are 


most practical school for this purpose 
that is possible. 

Great wisdom was shown by the 
founders of the order in laying the 
foundation of the grange structure 
in such a way as to attract people for 
enjoyment and in getting enjoyment 
receive mental and moral training al- 
so. The educational work of the 
grange is the basis of its strength; 
it is the strong pillar of its hopes and 
the foundation stone of its great 
achievements. This work, with its 
vast and increasing responsibilities, is 
committed to the lecturers—subordi- 
nate, Pomona, state and national: The 
success of a subordinate grange is 
largely due to the work of its lec- 
turer. Here, the lecturer is some- 
times confronted with difficulties of a 
very serious nature and in many re- 
spects they are much greater™ than 
those encountergad by the lecturers of 
the higher bodies of the order, as the 
state lecturer does not have the re- 
sponsibility of prepayinge a full pro- 
gram once in two weeks during the 
entire year. 

While this work for the subordi- 
nate lecturer may be easier than in 
times past, by reason of more as- 
sistance from the'state lecturer, yet to 
offset this advantage comes the in- 
creasing demand for a higher order 
of lecture work, which calls for deep- 
er thought and more careful prepara- 
tion. Lecturers should not for a mo- 
ment think that they are making too 
great sacrifices in their work for the 
grange by this greater demand for 
preparation. In addition to the sat- 
isfaction of helping others, there is 
a reel influence of helping one’s self 
by means of study and thought that 
is necessary for a successful lecturer. 

The lecture work in a subordinate 
grange will bring about the fullest 
development in accordance as_ the 
lecturer presents topics which will de- 
velop reforms, familiarize the mem- 
bers with important public questions, 
on the agricultural demands of today, 
on legislation needed and particularly 
to discuss questions that have been 
passed upon by state and national 
granges. Many of these should be re- 
enacted. by the subordinate grange. 
This lecture work is coming to a time 
when it will receive greater recogni- 
tion as a vital factor in rural devel- 
opment. 





Otsego County Pomona Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Otsego 
county Pomona was held in Schen- 
evus, December 17-18. A hearty wel- 
come was given the Patrons by L. 
S. Bulson, which was responded to 
by D. J. Wood. Deputy Chamberlain 
gave a good account of the granges 
in the county, there being 14 with a 
total membership of over 700. The 
secretary of the grange insurance 
company reported a healthy condi- 
tion of the company,. having over 
$400,900 in force at the present time. 

The fifth degree was conferred on 
a large class, after which a splendid 
banquet was served. An exéellent 
program was given and the usual af- 
ter dinner speeches were indulged in. 
Among these might be included the 
following: What is expected of del- 
egates to the state grange? by W. H. 
Chamberlain; Is it beneficial for farm- 
ers’ sons to take a course in agricul- 
tural colleges? by A. H. Tilson; and 
The grange, past, present and future, 
by C. W. Allen. A beautiful fountain 
pen and an elegant reclining chair 
were presented to Deputy Chamber- 
lain for his untiring services to the 
grange as deputy for 20 years. 

At the annual election the following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: Master, Guy Chamberlain of 
Westville; overseer, I. S. Bulson of 
Schenevus; lecturer, Miss Anna L. 
Chase of ‘Hartwick; secretary, S. C. 
Swackhammer of Westville. The 
March meeting will be held with 
Westville grange. 

Hand Transplanter—Will some ex- 


perienced reader of American Agri- 
culturist: give me details of a plan for 
making a hand transplanter in which 
phosphate and water can be Lo ag Say 
[R. T. Goodman, Crawford County, 


Market for Box Boards—W. H. &., 
New York: A leading paper pub- 
lished in the lumber interests is the 
Lumber Trade Journal of New York 
city. A copy of that will no doubt 
give you the addresses of dealers in 
box boards, 











New York Grange -Notes 





Essex county Pomona held its last 
meeting at Keeseyille. The Pomona 
m éember- 
ship is 
about 300. 
The coun- 
ty meémber-~” 
is over 1000, 
of which 
350 have 
been added 
the past 
year. Among 
resolutions 
adopted was 
one for 


more uni- 
form text 
books fo, 





rural schools 
EGGLESTON and better 

: supervision 
of country schools. A committee from 
Clinton county Pomona was received, 
asking for co-operation in the forma- 
tion of the Champlain valley asso- 
ciation. A committee was appointed 
by Worthy Master Eggleston, headed 
by Hon James M. Graeff, to confer 
with the Clinton county committee. 
The new Officers are as follows: Mas- 
ter, C. B. White of Keeseville; lec- 
turer, M. M. Mace; secretary, “Cornelia 
Keeler of Wellsboro; delegates to 
state grange, P. N. Spafford, R. 8. 
Walker, W. S. Weston. The efficient 
deputy, R. W. Eggleston, was again 
recommended for the place. A class 
of 34 received the fifth degree. 


Rk. W. 





PennsylWwania Grange Notes 





Foxcroft grange, No 220, held an 
enthusiastic meeting recently at its 
hall in Gallagherville in Chester coun- 
ty. This grange is very flourishing 
and its regular meetings are always 
well attended, the number present sel- 
dom being less than 80. Several can- 
didates were initiated in new degrees 
and a good program was then ren- 
dered, the feature of which was a lec- 
ture on ‘the national grange meeting 
by State Lecturer E. B. Dorsett. 

The regular meeting of York coun- 

ty Pomona grange, No 40, in Gideon 
hall, Hanover, last month, was a two- 
session affair. The afternoon session 
was public, the address of welcome 
being made by Prof Daniel Eberly, 
this being followed with a lecture on 
Electricity and plant light by D. P. 
Forney. Addresses on various sub- 
jects were then made by H. M. Stokes, 
P. S. Bowman and Prof Eberly. The 
evening meeting was private and the 
fifth degree was conferred upon a 
class of four. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: Master, 
H. A. Haas; overseer, D. S. Dubs: lec- 
turer, R. D. Myers; steward, Henry 
Wagner; secretary, C. A. Grote. 
_ A Thanksgiving meeting was held 
the day previous to the big holiday by 
West Green grange in Erie county. 
Two candidates took the third and 
fourth dégrees and a chicken dinner 
was served. An interesting program, 
appropriate to the season, was ren- 
dered. 

Erie county Pomona grange, No 4, 
met in Union grange hall Dec 4-5, the 
call to order being at 10 o’clock 
Wednesday morning in the fourth de- 
gree. The union choir rendered music, 
this being followed with regular 
fourth degree business. Union grange 
made the.address of welcome, Corry 
grange making the response. G. A. 
Wood of Phillipsville grange discussed 
patent roofings, and Summit grange 
presented the question, Are hucksters 
a benefit to farmers? _ A public ses- 
sion was held that afternoon, at which 
Waterford grange opened a discussion 
on farmers protecting themselves 
from exorbitant trust prices. Prof M. 
B. Kitts discussed public school edu- 
cational topics. Elkcreek grange pre- 
sented an interesting discussion of 
farming topics. Thursday morning 
Cloverleaf grange debated trolley 
rights of way and Springfield grange 
presented the question of working 
roads properly to get the best results ~ 
from the tax levy. A ladies’ hour 
followed, at which Master Sister Sex- 
ton presided and the participants 
were Wattsburg, Belle Valley, Con- 
neaut, Cherry Hill, Greenfield and Un- 
ion granges: Harborcreek and Girard 
granges took part in the afternoon 
discussions, 

















By Marion Dickinson - 
[This is the third in Miss qpictione's deligh fel 


series of Arabella Storiés. first appeared in 
the issue December 7, sind th the second 
14. —The cement 


ever been-a source of. sur- 
prised enjoyment to me® by 
reason of their unexpected- 
ness, ‘their. wisdom, ~their 
yariance from my conven- 
tional standards—perhaps, 
most .of all, because _ they 
are Ardbella’s, The stim- 
mer that followed her re- 
turn from Germany ‘was one of wnus- 
ual gayety, and, in spite of het avowed 
intention to keep out of the current, 
Arabella was swiftly involved; indeed, 
became the very center of the social 
whirlpool. In spite of herself, too, 
she did enjoy it, finding unexpected 
affinity with many new acquaintances, 
who would fain claim friendship. But, 
at the hight of the festivities, she re- 
iterated her intention to escape the 
imperious exactions upon her time; 
and so, although there are many of 
Arabella’s summer doings which 
should be chronicled first, I pass to 
the great day—the day when Arabella 
entertained the many, so discharging 
those obligations that barred her way 
to the “simple life.” 

One morning early in September I 
answered the imperious whir of the 
telephone bell, to be greeted by Ara- 
bella’s voice: 





“Put on your hat and come over, 
Edith mine—uniess you have more 
important business on hand,” she 


ealled, gayly. “I-have great doings in 
prospect and rT want your approval.” 
I asked, was 


“What now as 
natural; but she only laughed, mis- 
chievously. 


“You will come, then,” she stated, 
as if the matter was settled—as, of 
course, it was. I would as soon have 
refused the invitation of royalty. Hav- 
ing few duties at home, where every- 

~thing was made too easy for me, I 
was ever at liberty to heed Arabella’s 
summons, and, a few minutes later, 
reached her door. 

Arabella, dainty in blue linen, was 
busy at the library table when I en- 
tered, fitting cards into a pile of en- 
velopes. - “Curiosity, curiosity!” she 
mocked, as my gaze gravitated to her 
work. “Well, I know what will bring 
my cousin Edith- post. haste. Every 
minute is precious today, and having 
caught you I mean to keep you busy.” 

“Ready!”’ I announced, drawing @ 
chair to the tabieé. Arabella tossed 
a@card to me. 

“Pretty, aren’t they?” she asked. 

The card was larger than her vis- 
iting cards, and engraved on it in 
irfeproachablie Old English I read: 

Miss Lloyd 
Wednesday. 
Three until six. 34-Edgewood Road. 

Arabella was watching me from be- 
neath the curling lashes that gave her 
gray eyes such endearing charm. 
“Mark my canny “oresight,” she ex- 
ulted. “Wednesday. What Wednes- 
day? Any Wednesday when Miss 
Lioyd may feel formally sociable. This 
time I shall be sociable next \.ednes- 
day.” 

“A tea?” I questioned. 

“A> tea,”” ArabeHa assented. 

“How many?” I further queried. 


“The list is still growing.” After 
rummaging in a drawer, Arabella 
pushed a small book -within my 





BEGIN THE YEAR RIGHT 


Renew your subscription to 
journal and secure the new. 1 
American Agricu’turist Year Book and 
Farmer’s Almanac. Such a book as 
this will prove an. invaluable addition 
to your reading table, and. beside, you 
will need an almanac in your home. 
This book fs peculiar in itself, as it 
is devoted exclusively to things which 
will interest the-farmer and .- every 
member of the family. However, it 
is. not a book of. limited scope, but 
covers the vast field of commercial 
agriculture, progress of science, and 
many other features too numerous to 
mention in this limited space. You 
will find it of great value to you in 
your work, and we are sure. that its 
possession will mean dollars and cents. 
See a more complete description and 
the. terms, as outlined in a large an- 
mouncement. on another pare. 





EVENINGS 


reach. “I’m counung upon you to re- 
inforce my memory. So far there are 


two hun and thirty-seven. Why, 
what is thé matter?” 
“How in the world—”’ but I be- 


thought me to open the book, which 
could answer my question fully. Half 
the number would have .been nearer 
my expectation. I felt Arabella’s eye 
upon me, and, divining her amuse- 
ment, forbore to gratify it by com- 
ment. 

“What do you think of my list?” 
She was forced to ask, since I we ald 
not volunteer an opinion. 

“That it will be the most heter- 

ogenous gathering that Windham 
has yet seen,” I answered, with 
marked disapproval. “Think of Mrs 
Vanderlyn consorting with Mrs Merri- 
weather, and the surprise of Vivian 
Arnold when she sees Miss Polly 
Drake, And then’’—but f paused, for, 
when that expression comes in Ara- 
bella's eyes there is frost in the air. 
- “I am thinking of it,” she _ said, 
crisply, “even to the extent of asking 
Mrs Vuanderlyn and Mrs‘Merriweather 
to pour for»*me during the same 
period. Edith, you ridiculous, little 
snob, how many things you have yet 
to learn!” 

I didn’t quite understand what Ara- 
bella meant, and I didn't relish being 
called a snob; but, as Arabella’s look 
had softened, I decided to let it pass. 

“Put aside your prejudices and help 
me think, for I do not wish to omit 
one friend,” she urged, and forgave 
me fully when I reminded her of the 
Fuller girls on the Petersham road. 

“You think it will be like mixing 
oil and water to combine such. dis- 
similar elements,” she said, with mo- 
mentary seriousness, “but this is the 
day when I elect to keep open house 
to all my friends, and,” wit a glance 
of affectionate appeal, “I count on you, 
Editn, to help me prove that in our 
hospitality we may find a universal 
solvent.” 

After that, of course, I was prepared 
to aoe vigorously, any and every 
plan~of Arabella’s, though she had 
more, surprises in store. 

“I suppose you. will 
caterer from the city; Cellini, per- 
haps,” I remarked confidently, in- 
wardly wondering how Miss Polly 
would deal with the exotic eatables 
on her plaie. 

Arabella blotted an envelope before 
she answered. “No,” she said, calmly, 
“I shall employ home talent.” 

“Home talent! We haven’t any,” I 
exploded. 

“Haven't we?” queried Arabella, 
sweetly, her attention drawn to some 
object in the street. -“I am not pre- 
pared to admit that. Bucephalus has 
arrived, so put on your hat and I'll 
reveal Windham’s unsuspected re- 
sources. on the road.” 

Once in the carriage she gave me 
the lines, while she consulted her 
memoranda. “Take the Petersham 
road,”’ she said, absently, when I re- 
marked that it would expedite mat- 
ters if I knew where we were going. 
I touched up the lazy nag smartly 
(wé were old acquaintances and I 
knew his snail-like. proclivities), won- 
dering what possible connection the 
Petersham road could have with Ara- 
bella's plans. 

Down the shady street we drove, 
Arabella too absorbed to delight, as 
usual, in the fine, old residences, with 
their encircling lawns, that gave this 
part of Windham a stateliness and 
old-fashioned charm unusual in the 
suburbs of a large city. Blue haze 
barred every vista; the subtle melan- 
choly of departing summer was 
abroad, One longed to garner each 
appealing beauty for solace in the 
barren months to come. Since Ara- 
bella's spirit was withdrawn, I gave 
myself to delight in the perfect day. 


Arabella’s spirit returned abruptly 
as we turned into the road that pene- 
trated the rich farming country, ly- 
ing almost at our doors. “We'll stop 
at Mr Stoddarj’s to inquire after the 
health of our,lettuce,” she directed. 

“Lettuce!” I echoed, feebly. ‘Is 
lettuce the basis of your menu?” 

“A most important part, if I am to 
have lettuce -sandwiches,” laughed 
Arabella. ~ 

“Might I now inquire what else you 
purpose to give your guests?” I ven- 
tured, with mock meekness. 

“Certainly. Pepper sandwiches, 
olive sandwiches, tea, chocolate and 
some cool drink.” 

I waited a minute for Arabella 
was gazing absorbedly at the distant, 


employ a 


AT HOME 


violet his. “Well?” I reminded her. 

“Well what?” 

“What else?” 

“Nothing else. Oh, yes! I forgot 
the salted alinonds.” 

“Arabella!” I remonstrated, mind- 
ful of the lavish customs of polite so- 
ciety in Windham. “That is positively 
skimpy!" 

“Hospitality consists. not in the 
abundance of the things that one of- 
fers one’s guests,” murmered Arabella, 
dreamily, 

“N-no, only it will seem strange—.” 

“I doubt it, Salads, patties, ices and 
fancy cakes grow monotonous after 
a while. Beside” (and I believe this 
was. Arabelia’s real reason) “‘no guest 
of mine will be embarassed by what 
is unfamiliar, and I hope it will-make 
the gathering together of friends 
seem less burdensome to some.” 

I fell silent, for, although I could 
never have so departed from Wind- 
ham custom, I felt that Arabella was 
right. The vision of Miss Polly and 
her gastronomic perplexities faded 
from my mind. Miss Polly would feel 
at home, if it ley in Arabella’s power. 

“Besides,” Arabella continued, “ey- 
erything will be the best of its kind. 
Mr Stoddard is raising the crispest 
little heads of lettuce for me. There 
he is now,” spying the stalwart farm- 
er in a neighboring field. 

I waited under a chestnut tree while 


Arabella held conference with her 
ally over the stone wall ‘Now for 
my caterer,” she said, gaily, taking 


the reins. “Yvu whip, and I'll drive, 
and we'll devour the road.” 

A cross road brought us to the turn- 
pike and Bucephalus’ nose was turned 
toward home. To my surprise—but 


no, nothing would surprise me now— 
we drove up to a tiny brown house, 
where lived Sarah Bowen, a _ seam- 
stress, and her crippled sister, Jean. 
“If you are going to engage Sarah 
please speak for a day or two in Oc- 
tober for me,” I asked. 

“I'll try to remember, but today 
I’m conferring with my caterer," said 


Arabella, with a twinkle. 

I sat and watched the door with 
mingled feelings until it opened again. 
Sarah followed Arabella to the car- 
riage, and, by the way she twisted 
her hands, I knew she was as per- 
turbed as I. 


“You think we can suit you?” she 
asked, doubtfully. 
“I'm: positive that you can. I will 


bring down the mayonnaise with the 
other things on Tuesday, and show 
you just how. When you eat them 
on Wednesday you will vou you never 
tasted better sandwiches.” Arabella 
waved her hand to Jean in the win- 
dow and we drove off, leaving Sarah 
Bowen to adjust herself to the thought 
of a novel occupation. 

When we were beyond ear-shot, 
Arabella turned to me with the look 
I love best in her eyes. “If they suc- 
ceed, and I konw they will, perahps 
it may open a way for dear Jane to 
help,”’ she said. 

I grasped Arabella’s hand—fortu- 
nately Bucephalus is steady—and the 
tears came to my eyes. It was so like 
Arabella! Why, with such an intro- 
duction, Jean's sandwiches were sure 
to be popular. “Aren’t we going to 


invite Billy Marlow te. make _ the 
bread?” I joked, as we passed the 
cobbler’s little shop. 

“Not today, for Mrs Moriarty is al- 
ready engaged” laughed Arabella. 

“And who will make the mayon- 
naise?”’ I asked. 

“TI, myself.” 


“Thank Heaven!” I ejaculated; for 
mayonnaise is Arabella’s Chef-d’acuvre. 
That, at least, would be unapprach- 
able. 


I ques- 
have a 
Arabelia’s 


“How about your flowers?” 
tioned further, anxious to 
bird’s-eye view of all of 
preparations. 

“Well timed!” ejaculated Arabella, 
laughing. “Look!” 

My gaze, after sweeping the sur- 
roundings vaguely, at last centered on 
the plantain lilies, that, in September, 
lent an etherial beauty to Grand. a 
Jewett’s dank, little garden Undis- 
turbed for years, since rheumatism 
held the owner captive, the funkias 
had grown to great size, finding the 
locality favorable, and now were 
crowned with clusters of swelling, 
snowy buds approaching their hour 
of expansion. Arabella eyed them 
anxiously. 

= ,hope they will not bloom too 
soon,” she said. 

“Some will, of course.”. I inspected 
them critically “I should say, how- 
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WINCHESTER 


Hunting Rifles 


From the ten different 
Winchester repeaters 
you can surely select a 
rifle adapted for hunting 
your favorite game, be 
it squirrels or grizzly 
bears. No matter 
which model you select 
you can count on its 
being well made, ac- 
curate and reliable. 


SHOOT WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES 
IN WINCHESTER GUESS 
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Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 


By F. A. WAUGH 


A practical guide to the picking, storing, 
shipping and marketing of fruit. The prin- 


ciple subjects covered are the fruit market, 
fruit — sorting and packing, fruit 
storage, porating, canning, statistics of 
the trait trade, fruit package laws, 
mission 


ete, etc. No progressive fruit grower can 
aff to be without this juable 
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ever, that there will be enough left. 
I suppose you will pay Grandma 
Jewett an Easter-lily price.” 

Arabella blushed. “She wanted to 
give them to me, the dear, old soul-— 
the one beauty of her garden,” she 
evaded, going on hurriedly: 

“For the rest, there will be asters, 
and asters and asters—all home- 
grown.” : 

“And grown for this purpose,” I 
laughed, understanding, at last, why 
Arabella had found place for so many 
seedlings. 

“Of course,’”’ she assented; “and I’m 
counting upon you to do the deco- 
rating, oh Bdith-with-the-touch-of- 
beauty,” she added, as we drew up be- 
fore her door. 

“Of course,” I assented in 
Then, careless who might 


turn. 
see, I 


kissed her—not for the compliment, 


but for other things.” 
[To be continued.] 


“Keep A-Thinking! ” 
BY KATHERINE CARTER LEE 





In the days of wintry weather, 

When the ice can’t be denied, 

It is well to do your walking 
On the sunny side. ‘ 


In the midst of daily hardships, 

When your cares are multiplied, 

It is well to keep the picture 
Of the sunny side. 


In the days of grief and trouble, 
_ When oe a heart is sorely tried, 
* It is well to keep a-thinking, 
There’s a sunny side. 





Our Young Trappers 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
10 years old and I live on a farm. 
thought I would tell you about my 
trapping. I have caught eight musk- 
rats and one skunk and also three 
chickens, as the creek runs through 
ray Uncle John’s henyard. I skin the 
rauskrats myself, and I hope to sell 
them when.it gets colder.—[Harlan V. 
Wood. 





Dear Young Trappers: Iam 17 years 
clad and have been trapping for six 
vears. Fur bearing animals are scarce 
ia this part of the state, Columbia 
o, but I have managed to get 15 
kunks and 22 muskrats so far this 
veason. My way of trapping musk- 
rats in winter when the streams are 
all frozen over, is to go along the 
-tream until I come to a place where 
I think there are muskrat dens. [ 
drum on the ground with my hatchet. 
if it sounds hollow it is a tunnel 
made by muskrats. I then chop out 
a piece of sod a little larger than the 
trap and set trap in hole, putting the 
©9d back in place again and fastening 
trap by driving stake in ground and 
leaving chain long enough so that Mr 
tat can dive in hole and drown him- 
self. A good way to catch mink and 
rauskrat is to go along the stream 
until you come to a place where the 
water is shallow and stream is nar- 
row; chop a hole through the ice 
about two inches wide all the way 
across the stream, then cut some 
takes about 10 inches long and drive 
then in this hole about 1% inches 
apart all the way across, leaving an 
opening large enough to set a trap 
in. Set a No 1% trap in the hole and 
stake down: My favorite way of 
eatching .skunks is to take an old 
dead hen ard nail it to a tree in the 
pasture or woods, then drive stakes 
round it, leaving an opening for a 
trap. I set trap in opening and fasten 
to bush or old rail. With this method 
~ou can catch skunk if there are any 
in the neighborhood.—[Muskrat Bill, 
New York. - 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
another trapper. I live in the north- 
ern part of De Kalb county, Ill, Mink 
are very scarce here; also possum and 
raccoon. This fall I have caught 1 
mink, 2 skunks and 1 muskrat. I 
have 14 traps.. I caught the mink 
‘n a hole where I had a trap set for 
muskrats. I caught one skunk in a 
chicken house, where he had been 
reasting for several nights. The musk- 
rat I caught in a runway, but could 
not get more. I am 14 years old and 
have a shotgun and a rifle. We have 
‘abbits and quite a few quail here. 
‘here are hundreds of prairie chick- 
ens, but we are not allowed to kill 
“xem. I would like to hear from more 
}Uinois boys.—[William Lankton, Il- 
linois. 








A department wherein our 
reai may give expression to 
their various interests and the 
hel ideas which’ they wish 
to pass aloes: wherein the 
ja ge discuss the vii 
top: yo to home and 
farm.life. Matter for this de- 
partment is not paid for, It is 


Extra Hazardous 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 


risks ‘as extra hazardous in 

dealing with the public.’ There 
are the ordinary calamities and hap- 
penings that may come to any build- 
ing or stock of goods, and in addi- 
tion the greater risks some things are 
exposed to. No one would think for 
@ moment of classing a powder mill 
with a peaceful farm dwelling as an 
insurance risk. 

The phrase “Extra Hazardous” 
might be written over many of the 
affairs of life, but most people re- 
fuse to recognize the signs. No one 
is much surprised when a lot of dy- 
namite goes off, killing and destroy- 
ing, but, there are men and women 
all over the land who are tinkering 
with things just as dangerous in an- 
other way, and thinking they are do- 
ing their duty when-they do meddle. 
They see the wrecks all about them 
caused by careless handling, and yet 
they think they are insured beyond 


I NSURANCE companies class some 


all possible harm, because they 
“mean well.” ; 
A worthy young man fell in love 


with the daughter of a neighbor and 
everyone thought it would be a good 
thing for both when they married 
and set up housekeeping—everyone 
but her father and mother. On’ ac- 
count of an ancient grudge against 
the father of the young man, they 
strenuously opposed the marriage, 
and when it did take place pouted 
for many years over it. By eyery 
sort of inducement they tried to get 


their daughter to give him up, but 
she would not and was finally mar- 
ried away from home. There isn’t 


anything in the world that will ever 
really cement the young people to 
the elderly ones, though they visit 
back and forth. The father and 
mother have repented of their folly, 
but the young man cannot forget the 
many unkind and untrue things they 
said about him and his family. Just 
a little common sense would have 
avoided all the difficulty, but it was 
not exercised. The parents are ready 
now to tell other folks how danger- 
ous it is to meddle in love affairs, but 
they learned their lesson too late. 
In another family the daughter al- 
lowed. -her parents to separate her 
from the man.of her choice, because, 
they argued,. religious differences 


would keep them from being happy. 
They belonged to different denomina- 
so the parents concluded that 


tions, 









All letters for 
t should be. ad- 
dressed tf, The Host, this office. 


discord would follow, forgetting that 
one or the other could yield. The girl 
broke the engagement -and lived to 
be elderly without another love affair 
In the meantime her young brother 
grew to manhood, and fell in love 
with a girl who belonged to the same 
church as the discarded lover. The 
parents had been mellowed by time 
and had gained more sense, so “they 
sensibly let the young man manage 
his affair alone, much to the disgust of 
the unhappy elderly sister. She will 
never forgive them for breaking up 
her marriage and smiling on her broth- 
er’s. Of course she should have had 
sense enough to stick’ to her lover, 
but her parents worked night and 
day till they convinced her that it 
was her duty to be guided by them in 
the matter. 

If you are looking for trouble and 
explosions, meddle in the love affairs 
of your sons and daughters. Many 
foolish parents allow their children 
to drift into ‘engagements with un- 
worthy men and women, and then 
try to break them off. They refuse to 
see the danger until it is too late, 
though they have had plenty of warn- 
ing. The best thing is to try to di- 
rect the thoughts and lives of the 
boys and girls so they will instinc- 
tively shun low, vulgar companions. 
In the early years, when the boys and 
girls are teachable, is the time to train 
them, not after they have reached the 
age when they are headstrong and 
hard to control. 

And it is foolish in the extreme to 
object to a worthy young man or 
woman coming into your family just 
because of some whim of your own. 
Time and again pure unreasonableness 
is responsible for the meddling in the 
love affairs of the children., Just 
last fall @ woman who calls herself 
a Christian, put on the air of a martyr 
and told all her friends that she had 
resigned © herself to her son’s approach- 
ing marriage to a worthy young 
woman, but she did not put it in just 
those words. “I can’t bear the sight 
of her,” she said mournfully,” but. I 
always treat her right.” 

Treat her right! Telling all the 
neighbors how very virtuous she was 
in speaking to the young woman at 
all. The girl is too sensible to allow 
her prospective mother-in-law’s un- 
reasonable ways to mar her happi- 
ness, but she can never forget the 
uncalled for meanness of the elderly 
woman. 


It does seem too bad that par- 
ents cannot remember their own 
days, and keep their opinions to 
themselves, unless there is some 
grave reason for speaking out. It is 
their duty to object to. objectionable 
persons who are in danger of com- 
ing into the family, but too often a 








Zz. RB. 
Ah, what's so nice as cider 
When it is sweet and new? 
Baby, with her straw and mug, 
Has her cider too, 


CRONYN 
We helped to pick the apples 
Up on the pasture hill, 
And father took us all along 
Down to the cider mill. 


mere whim causes the commotion. U8 


many cases the difficulties 

are softened by time, but the wound 
= always there. As Longfellow puts 
“The reddehing scar remains 

And makes confession.” 

The very best way is to avoid all 
wounds and then the ugly scars will 
never be in sight. 


With the Host 
T= appeal of those who are 








finding trouble in making good 

bread will bring many reé- 
sponses. Some of these letters will 
be printed later’ in the hope that they 
may be of help to others who have) 
encountered difficulty in producing 
good bread. It appears from many 
of letters of the past that successful 
bread makers lay much of their suc- 
cess to the flour used. It would be of 
interest to know just what these good 
cooks call good bread flour. I would 
suggest that they briefly describe the 
qualities needed in a flour to make 
good bread, and the names of the 
flours which they have tried and 
found to meet their requirements. 

This is the last issue of the old year. 
Always there is the temptation to 
spend the last hours in retrospection. 
After all is it not‘a»good plan to look 
back, not with regret, which is use 
less, but with the determination to 
profit by the experiences of this clos- 
ing year? 

The new year holds a possibilities. 
What it may bring no man can say. 
If we are the architects of our own 
future let us resolve that in this year 
lying just before us there shall be no 
mistakes, no errors of omission, or 
commission, which watchfulness can 
prevent. 

Among the other good resolution 
good Tablers all, let us each and al 
resolve to make this Table the most 
read, the most interesting, the most 
helpful department of any publication! 
in America. We can do it; but that 
“‘we’? means every one of you, and not 
the few faithful, who have so long 
contributed to the pleasure of others. 


Read over carefully the heading at. 


the beginning of this department. It 
is a direct-invitation to you to help 
others. As you want help yourself, 
will you not give as freely as others 
will supply your needs? 


Who Can Make Good Bread 


Here are three Tablers in widely 
separated states who admit that they 
are failures when it comes to bread 
making and they ask for help. Read 
their letters and. then come to their 
aid. Here is the first: 

Dear Host: I ask the good bread 
makers around the Table to help me 
make bread. I am a bride of four 
months and so far have been pretty 
successful in. plain cooking, save in 
the all-important matter of bread 
making. I can’t make good bread. 
Is fresh yeast or compressed yeast 
best? Does the kind of flour make a 
difference? How long should the 
dough rise? Please help me.—[{Mrs 
A. L. Langworth, Neb. 

In the Green Mountain state is an- 
other home-maker in like despair. 
Read what Mrs Thomas writes: “I 
used to make good bread, but some- 
how I’ve lost my knack. Sometimes 
I think it is me, and sometimes I just 
know it is the flour. I don’t think flour 
is what it was years ago. I never 
had any trouble then. Now, some- 
times I get good bread and sometimes 
I don’t; I never know until I cut a 
loaf. Is anyone else having trouble? 
What ‘kind of flour do you use? Do 
you use yeast cakes?” 

From down south comes this ap- 
peal: “Please, Sister Tablers, tell me 
just how to make good bread. I am 
to be married soon and I want to 
make good bread, anyway. I hear 
people talk about. bread flour and 
pastry flour—what is the difference? 
[Miss Greenie, Ga. 

COME TO THEIR RELIEF 
promptly, you good bread makers of 
the Table. Give them all the informa- 
tion you can and add some good rec< 
ipes for various kinds of bread, rolls, 
biscuits, buns, etc. 


The neighbors may know what you 
have got; but what they don’t always 
know is how you got it. 
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Hyacinths Early in the Year 


BY LAURA JONES 





of the hardest months for the 

floriculturist, and if flowers must 
be had at all seasons.of the year 
gomething especially must be grown 
for these two months. The hy tinth 
is more appreciated at this time than 
any other flower, and if one wishes to 
grow these for cut flowers for com- 
mercial purposes the Dutch and the 
Roman hyacinth will. be found most 
satisfactory. 

The large Dutch hyacinths have 
immense spikes of bloom. These are 
the show hyacinths, and are beauti- 
ful. They can be grown for the local 
market, for house or table decora- 
tions, but it is very difficult to pack 
them so-they will not be broken or 
crushed in transportation. The Roman 
hyacinth is one of the most desirable 
of cut flowers for winter. It is dainty, 
light_and graceful, and can be packed 
without injury. It is so deliciously 
perfumed that it is a favorite with 
all. A number of spikes is thrown 
up from each bulb, bears forcing well 
and is one of the earliest to bloom. 
It can be had in bloom by Christmas. 
I procure my bulbs in the fall from 
September until December, po at in- 
tervals of two weeks and set away in 
the dark for roots to form, and then 
gradually bring to light and warmth. 
The ideal soil is friable, sandy loam 
and one-third well rotted cow ma- 
mure, The soil should be moist, but 
mever wet. The hyacinth will not 
bear a high temperature; 65 or 70 de- 
grees is best in daytime. The flowers 
will be more perfect in a low temper- 
ature. The single hyacinth, either the 
Show or the Roman, is most satisfac- 
‘tory for cut flowers. 

In this latitude, where the dark 
days are an exception, instead of. the 
rule, the hyacinth can be grown in 
pits without extra heat. Sweet vic'ets 
do well here, and if chrysanthemums 
are grown up to December 1, while 
the hyacinths are preparing roots in 
the dark, under the benches, the 
Easter or Bermuda lilies that have 
been in the dark can be brought to 
the light and follow the hyacinths, or 
else bulbs and seed can be started for 
the sale of bedding plants. This pit 
can be made to pay well at all sea- 
sons. 


Jor ine and February are two 


COMMERCIAL HYACINTHS 


Whoever undertakes the culture of 
the hyacinth for commercial ~ pur- 
Poses must also grow some greenery 
to mix with the flowers. One of the 
prettiest floral pieces I have ever seen 
was of the feathery white Roman hy- 
acinth mixed with the dainty green 
of the Asparagus prengerii. This is 
the most easily grown of the tender 
evergreens and will last for weeks 
when cut. The Asparagus plumosus 
manus is very dainty, but is not so 
common or-so easily grown as the 
sprengerii. The prettiest of all greens 
is Asparagus tenuissimus for boquets 
and other floral work. This is a climb- 
er, is ve easily grown and is the 
daintiest ‘thing in. the floricultural 

















“PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Tt is finer than the fronds of 


e finest ferns, and the sprays stand 
out beautifully in all cut flowers. This 
is suitable for all -but the coarsest 
flowers and remains bright and green 
for weeks. I have decorated with 
this, using the smilax also. These last- 


~d for days, but the smilax was the- 


tirst to turn yellow. 

In packing flowers for shipping they 
stay fresh longer if stems are allowed 
to remain in water for a few moments 
after cutting. Flowers should never 
be packed in layers unless there is 
some arrangement in box to prevent 
them touching. 


” 


A Plant Stand 


BY THE MAN-WHO-KNOWS-HOW 








HIS. plant stand requires a 
square piece of board and the’ 


broken pieces of .one or more 
bamboo fishing poles. The board top 
may be 12 inches square, or a little 
larger if the .plant and flower pot 
to be accommodated require a larger 
size. If there is not at hand\a board 
wide enough so the top can be made 
in one piece, join two strips of board 
with as accurate a joint as possible. 
Glue this joint and fasten the two 
strips together by cleats beneath. 

A diagram of the top is shown in 
Fig 1. The rest of the table is made 
entirely of pieces of bamboo, and 
for this purpose old broken fishing 
Poles can be used, as before intimat- 
ed. Make the Jegs 20 or 21 inches 
long, and secure them to the under 
side of the top in the manner sug- 
gested in Fig If. This will prevent 
any marring of the upper side of the 
top. As the bamboo is hollow, cut 
out little plugs of wood that will just 
fit into the top of the leg. These 
should be about an inch in length. 
Now bore a hole through the center, 
from end to end, and screw the plug 
to the under side of the top in the 
corner, as sU sted in Fig Il. Use a 
screw that will not go quite through 
the board, one about one and three- 
quarters of an inch long. Cover the 
outside of the wooden plug with glue 
and slip the bamboo leg on over it. 

To make the cross braces, use the 
smaller parts of old fishing poles, and 
make joints as suggested in Fig III. 
Cut the ends of these cross-pieces 
with a curve, so they will fit up to 
the legs. Then plug up the hollow 
center, gluing the plug before it is 
put in. Now make a hole thraugh the 
bamboo leg and insert a long, round- 
headed screw, as suggested in Fig 
Ill. Try to have the “joints’’—the 
enlarged ridges—of the bamboo cross- 
pieces come nearly in the same posi- 
tion (in the center is a good place), 
as is shown in the completed stand. 
Fig IV. Oil the top and rub it to a 
polish with an old piece of flannel 
and the little stand will be finished. 


” 
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“These big hotels are not so com- 
plete.” 

“What's lacking?” 

“The express elevator gets you to 
the fifty-second floor all right, but 
there a half-mile corridor confronts 
you, and no cabs.” 


Mandy: “Silas, we don’t know 
nothin’ about the sufferin’ among the 
poor until we read the papers.” 

Silas: “What have you found?” 

Mandy: “Why, right here they're 








offerin’' to sell undressed kids at so 
much a pair.” 





it came with. 





Aunt Huldy’s Sewing Plans 


BY HERSELF 


Dear Host: Now is a good time to 
Plan the sewing to be done for an- 
other season. My rule is to make a 
dozen shirt waists every winter for 
the coming year, as I wear them the 
year round. A good assortment is 
four white, four print, two flannelette 
and two gingham. To make them, 
get 3% yards 27 inches wide; for the 
fronts cut off two pieces 25 inches 
long, and one piece 22 inches long 
for the back. Put the tucker onto 
the sewing machine and tuck as your 
fancy may choose, having each one 
different in width and number of 
tucks. 

Be careful not to tuck up enough 
to make it too narrow across chest. 
Have a guimpe pattern of the right 
size and after the tucking is done, 
lay- on and cut like a plain waist. 
Care should be used not to run the 
tucks too low in the front, 10 inches 
being a good kngth each side of the 
front plait, growing about % inch 
shorter with every tuck, which gives 
a pretty, pointed yoke effect. Three- 
quarter sleeves are the correct thing, 
of course, but it is a good idea to 
have two or three with a deep cuff, as 
there are some days when the shorter 
ones are a little uncomfortable. 

A little lace around the bottom of 
the three-quarter sleeve softens them 
and gives a much more pleasing 
ing effect. If the waist opens in the 
back, use the standing collar, made 
narrow, about % inch when finished, 
stitched to the waist. 

In cutting a collar narrower, al- 
Ways cut off the top, as the bottom 
part is made to fit the waist pattern 
A strong effort is be- 
ing made to bring in again the gored 
flare skirt, without any fullness 
thrown in from the waist. This will 

“a sensible move, as it will 
do away with so many thicknesses of 
material around the hips; it will also 
help us who have goods to make over. 


Making the Most of Conditions 








BY H, H. SHEPARD 
OME people have the happy 
faculty of making much of 
humble conditions, while others 


seem to think that because they are 
not rich there is no use trying. Pleas- 
ant living is possible in a small and 
unassuming home if the owner is in 
sympathy with his surroundings and 
has a love for his work. 

While driving through a remote 
rural district I passed by a small 
farmstead. The land in all that sec- 
tion of the country is thin and poor. 


Few of.the farmers are rich, and 
many of them seem to be much be- 
hind the times. There are few indi- 
cations of modern thrift, or attempts 


to beautify and uplift country life 
and country living. Yet, this one 
farm stands out in contrast to all 
the others. The owner is making the 
most out of his surroundings 

There. was, to me, something strik- 
ing and unique about this farm, 
Things in general looked neat and 
clean. Everything seemed to be in 
just the right place. The fields, 
though small, were well laid out and 
well planted. Fences were in good 
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repair, and fence rows, both inside 
and out, were free from 1 rank 
growth. I was much impressed with 
the arrangement and neatness of the 
farm buildings and the grounds about 
them. The buildings were small and 
constructed mostly of undressed na- 
tive lumber, yet they all were very at- 
tractive in appearance. Not a door of 
board hung loose. The well house 
was substantially built, slatted on 
three sides, and covered with a good 
roof. ‘ 

What impressed me most on this 
small farm was the judicious use of 
good whitewash. All the yard fences 
and all the buildings were tastefully 
and well— whitewashed—house, bern, 
summer kitchen, smokehouse, corn 
crib, poultry house, well covering and 
fences. Evidently the one who did 
the work had used the government 
formula for this cheap, but substan- 
tial water paint. The work was well 
done, and the home looked like some- 
body lived there. 

Here, I said, is a man that takes a 
positive interest in his farm and 
home. The same impulse that makes 
aman neat in his home surroundings 
will also make him careful and neat 
in the handling of crops and stock. 
The cornfield near the house verified 
the theory. It was thrifty, free of 
weeds, and promised a yield above 
the average of the neighborhood. The 
farm animals were in good condition 
and appeared contented and happy. 


As we passed, the farmer was 
opening a gate from the clover field 
and leading his team to the barn. His 
wife was carrying a pail of water 
from the well to the kitchen. Three 


happy little children were playing in 





the yard. The modest, mutual sym- 
pathy manifested in the faces of this 
little family told the rest of the story. 
They were not waiting for better 
days, but making the today the best. 

A Guava Secret—lt is queer that 
so unsavory a thing as a guava 


should make the most exquisite of 
all jellies, but it does, and no other 
kind is quite so easy to “jell,” if only 
the simple precaution is observed, of 
adding a teaspoon of lemon juice t 
the quart of guava juice, after it is 
strained and ready for the kettle 
This bit of lemon also adds to the 
delicacy of the preserved fruit, and 


with the seeds removed guava pre- 
choice than 


serves are scarcely less 
peaches.—[Mrs Wight. 





BACK 
NO 34—ROUND PIN CUSHION 

This design is intended to be 
stamped on medium-weight linen, ané 
done in eyelet embroidery. Lace th« 
top and back together with No 8 rib. 
bon. A 5-inch round band cushior 
form is the most suitable The per. 
forated pattern for this can be ob. 
tained from our Fancywork Patter: 
Department, this office. Price 10 cents 
Order by number. 








EXERCISE 


Keep up its activity, 


YOUR SKIN— 


and aid its natural 


charges, not by expensive TurKish baths, 
but by HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap. that 
liberates the activities of the pores without 


working chemical changes. 





._>» Hanp Sapotio SAVES aoctors’ 
bills, because proper care of the skin pro- 
motes healthy circulation and helps every 
function of the body, from the action of the 
muscles to the digestion of the food. The 
safest soap in existence. Test it yourself. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit. 





Our Pattern Offer 


. DAINTY APRON FOR AFTERNOON WEAR 
HERE are still many women 
: | who cling to the charming fash- 
ion of wearing a little fancy 
apron when sewing or serving after- 
noon tea, and indeed a woman never 
looks more attractively feminine than 
when so adorned. The pretty apron 
illustrated in No 6085 is just the thing 
to slip on at such moments, and will 
be found so easy to make that it will 
doubtless be seized upon as an ac- 
ceptable gift suggestion for the holi- 
‘day season. The circular ruffle is a 
pretty feature, giving just the frilli- 
ness required for a dainty effect. The 
apron may be made either with or 
without the bib or pocket, as desired, 
although these additions will be found 
at once practical and becoming.. Dot- 
ted swiss, embroidered batiste or taf- 
feta are suitable materials )for mak- 
ing the apron, with lace insertion and 
edging for garniture, while the tie 
strings may be made of ribbon if pre- 
ferred. 










































































No one 


6035—Afternoon Apron, 
style only. 

A NOVEL AND GRACEFUL COSTUME 
Nos 6027 and 6083—Novel effects in 
complete costumes are being eagerly 
sought since Dame Fashion decreed 
that the smart gown should be made 


entirely of one color. The model il- 
lustrated is made of. chiffon broad- 
cloth in the charming e«dead-rose 
shade, and is trimmed with filet lace 
dyed to match, narrow velvet ribbon 
and silver buttons. The bodice and 
oversleeves are cut in one piece, the 
ingenious cut, combined with the ex- 
quisite pliability of the material, pro- 
ducing the perfect fit. The waist, No 





NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT 





Have you renewed your subscrip- 
tion to this journal? If not, there is 
no time like the present., Will -you 
not favor us by looking at the address 
label which appears on the last copy 
received. This will tell you at a glance 
just how you stand. If your sub- 
scription to this journal has expired, 
or is just expiring, send in your 
money now and have it off your mind 
for the year. On other pages of this 
paper will be found offers of unusual 
value and those who comply with our 
request by a prompt renewal will be 
entitled to any one of them on the 
very liberal terms given, not de- 
lay, renew at once, as these offers are 
limited, and are Hable to be with- 
drawn at any time, 


‘years, 


ALL DOMESTIC 


6027, may be cut at the neck, as 
shown, if a low-neck development is 
desired, and the undersleeve may also 
be omitted. The skirt, No 6083, a 
three-piece model, illustrates the most 
recent design in circular skirts, which 
are rapidly coming into favor. The 
front gore is cut separately and is ar- 
ranged in two box plaits, thus giving 
the straight line from waist to hem, 
while providing for a slight flare at 
the foot. The waist and skirt patterns 
come separately at 10 cents each. 








No 6027—Waist of Nobby Costume, 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 





No 6033—Skirt to Go with Above, 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34-inch 
waist. 


GRACEFUL LITTLE BOX PLAITED DRESS 
No 4291—Box pla’ in front and 

















Costume for Little 


No at - Deley 
9, 10,. 21, 12,-13 and 14 


Maid, 6, 7, 8, 


back, prettily arranged in pairs, give a 
most attractive appearance to this lit- 
tle. dress. The attached skirt is: of. five- 





gored shaping, the box plaits corre- 











sponding with those on the. blouse. 
The latter closes in the back, the wide 
turndown collar, which is here made 
of linen, being attached with studs 
and closed in front. If a long sleeve 
is desired the deep cuffs may be used, 
while for those of elbow length a 
pretty turn-back cuff is provided: 


HOW TO ORDER 
These patterns are sold for 10 cents 
each. Order by number of our Pat- 
tern Department, this office. 





Mock Hare—Take 3 lbs of the shin 


of beef and a slice of ham. Cut the 
beef into pieces 3 inches square and 
the ham into dice. Dredge a little 
flour over all, fry for a short time 
in a little butter or beef dripping. Put 
the meal into a strong crock, or jar, 
and pour over it aint of cold water. 
So much may not be required as the 
erock should be nearly filled with the 
meat. For flavoring take % tea- 
spoon salt, an onion stuck with 3 
cloves, a turnip, a carrot, anda 
bunch of herbs containing a sprig 
of parsley, a clove of garlic and 
a bay leaf, 12 peppercorns, a 
blade of mace, and a stalk of celery. 
Cover the jar with a lid or tie 
greased paper over it to keep in the 


steam. Stand in a saucepan of hot 
water and let cook for at least 4 
hours. If more convenient the cook- 


ing can be done in the oven, but the 
correct way is in the saucepan. After 
8 hours cooking mix a tablespoon 


of flour and the same of ketchup to- 
gether and stir into the crock. It is 
the flavoring that makes this dish 80 
closely resemble hare and careful at- 
tention should be paid to that 
Served with mashed potatoes it makes 
an economical and nourishing din- 
ner for a winter’s day.—l[J. A. Glasse, 


Fresh Rhubarb for Winter Use — 
Now is the time to place a couple of 
good rhubarb roots in the cellar for 
winter use. They should have frozen 
solidiy several times, a sort of make- 
believe winter to indulge nature’s in- 
stincts. Then take up thrifty roots wi 
a good amount of dirt clinging to the 
and set them in a dark cellar, keeping 
them moderately moist. The unsea- 
sonable warmth starts growth, and in 
February you will find a crop of Io 
luscious stalks of a bright cherry col- 
or that will equal the crop of June. 
If one has the cellar room and 
roots a nice sum of spending money 
may be made in this way by the 
young _ foiks, The marketmen 
gled to pay. fancy prices for rhub 
at that time of- year, or what is bet- 
ter yet, may be sold direct to the 
customers. The same roots. shoul 
not be forced two years in succession 
[Mrs E. G. RB. 

















“Why do so many dentists call thet 
office dental parlors?” 
“Well, come to think of it, a den. 


it?’—[Baltimore American. 
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Ask your dealer for 


Simpson-Ed e 
Black & Whites 
The well-known “Simpson” Prints 
only in Edd 

ity in 

stylish pattern in absolutely fast color. 
Then you will have adress worth the mak- 
ouget both durability and beauty. 
Simpson-Eddystone Prints. Some desi 
in a new silk finish, . was 

If dealer wa bup bin eaetenee ts 
The Stree Bis. On Philadelphia 


tist’s office -is a drawing-room, isn’ 
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Good Housekeepin 
for Janua 


«<* ape te... 
te. 
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Original, Clever and Inter- 
esting Ideas for Parties 
and Home Gatherings 








The Burden of Higher Prices 
Cookery 





$1.00 a Year 


15 Cents a Copy 
EVERYWHERE 


New Indoor Recreation 


Jolly Saturday Evenings, dy Alice M. Ashton 
Homemade Party Favors, dy Gertrude Knowlton 
Tricks Worth Knowing 


Other Interesting Features in this Number 


The Perfect Comrade, Jiustrated by John Boyd - 
Success with Stenciling, dy Alice Wilson 

While Baby is an Animal, dy Mabel Simis Uirich, MD. 
The Adventures of a Paper Doll, y Wallace Irwin 


The Best in the World 




















“‘A winter’s jollity in store 
games, diversions, 
‘stunts’ galore.’’ 


+ 


Good Times 


Mode! Residence Towns 
Fashions 


The above are only a few of 
the many features and only 
suggest the rich variety, broad 
scope, the helpful characte, 
and the interest and value of 
Good Housekeeping not only 
for January but for the, year 
«to come, : 
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About 400 pages—5 x 6 1-2 inches im size 


ADVERTISEMENT 


YEAR BOOK AND] 
ALMANAC for 1908 


Among the more important 
features will be found: 





Special Articles F.°7020, 308 por abet 


Swamp Reclamation Service, Spread of Prohibition and Progress on 
the Panama Canal. The recent lays affecting railroad rates and regu- }} 
lation, denatured alcohol, pure food, bankruptcy and divorce are 
interesting. @The World’s Progress and Events of 1907, articles bear- 
ing upon Wages and the Cost of Living, Parcels Post, Postal Savings 
Banks are also of importance to everyone. These are only a few of 
the more important of the articles given. 


Directories Includes heads of governments, United, 
States and State Officials, National and 
State Officials of various agricultural, horticultural, live stock and 
societies of kindred interests. 


Commercial 73ers is 


A 


3 showing when and how to 
culture sell “soi, produce and 


live stock to the best advantage. All of the great staple 


crops are reviewed giving the acreage and production 
by states, prices at the great centers, imports and ex- 
ports and values and production covering a long period 
of years. This also includes a review of the live stock 


dairy and poultry industry and the important matter of 
milk production for our great cities, etc. The chapter 
on Markets and Marketing shows how to best market 
one’s products. 


For all the Family ™*: °°" 


tains features of interest and instruction for the women 
folk and on health and amusement for the children 
and young people.- Education, Religion, Recreation and 





market; cattle, hogs and sheep, including wool and lard, other topics of equal importance will receive attention. 





an 


_A Few Reasons Why You Need the New 1908 Edition of the 
American Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer’s Almanac 


This year’s .book. is different---better in every way---more illustrations, each 
department’ being liberally supplied with portraits and pictures. 


It contains ‘more articles of general interest, covers a broader field and has 
many charts, tables and rules, weights and measures all of which are inval- 
uable on. the farm and in the home. 


It is :the- recognized authority on eveyone pertaining to values, prices and 
movement of all farm commodities. “Is endorsed by all the leading farmers, 
traders and commission men throughout the whole country as being the only 
one of its kind, concise, reliable, complete. 


q tm unique thing about this book is that while worth its weight in gold it 
can’t be bought. You can’t afford to be without it---order your copy now. 


While the Year Book will not be ready for delivery until after January Ist 
1908, all orders will be filled im the order received---first come first served. 


GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


We will send on request this valuable book, free and postpaid, te every subscriber to this Journe! who immediately sends $100 ia 
payment for his subscription for the coming year. . New subscribers will receive the book on the same terms. The book is not sold 
alone, and can only be had in connection with a subsoription as stated. The book and paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. 
if amy other books we have offered in connection with a subscription are desired in addition to the Year Book, they can only be had by 
making an additional payment as specified. Remit by express money order, check, draft or registered letter. The money order costs but 
® trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but, to avoid deley, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette Street. CHICAGO, Marquette Buliding 
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Getting Up ~ 
A Party— 


The telephone has done a ith the old-time isolation that handi- 
tg Seay cine ion det oT aeRO 
capped social life in the country and drove young people to the cities, Te Avensis ® 
In fact, the telephone has completely turned the tables, and to-day the city oo oe 
dweller envies his country brother the good social times that are now to be el Age 
had on the farm. Perhaps you think you do not need the best instrument po ream tie bter 
for a light chat with friend or neighbor, but remember that samé telephone will 
also be called upon in your more important business when the reply of “I can’t 
hear half you say” might be a serious matter. Therefore buy and use only 


Standard “BELL” *yeauser¢ 


ing. Nees a We 
THE Seidharsen ad SILO 

The kind that is used on the lines that carry messages 

from Boston to Omaha and from Chicago to Atlanta. 

The kind that can a/ways be depended upon. 
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Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 
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foo GINSENG 
ITs CULTIVATION, HAR 
MARKETING, AND MARKET V 
By M. G. KAINS 

t discusses in a practical way how to 
begin with either sed or roots, ol, climate 

location, peveretion, steel planting and 
<n moe of the beds, artificiai 


Write Us for Frices and Information on Rural and 
Suburban Equipment 


Western Electric Co. 


Manufacturers and Suppliers of all Apparatus and Equipment used in 
the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of Telephone Plants 
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Suman for 10 
Tipe et = 5 pairs 


Montreal and Winnipeg 
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KEROSENE ENGINES 


15, 18, 20 Horse Power. Manufactured solely by THE TEMPLE PUMi' CO., 15th and Meagher Streets, PUMIOAGS, 


Great Saving of Gost in 
Gasolene 


Operating 
Engines Adapted tor © the tars 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


ON EDITORIAL 


PAGE 


Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Arms 


By ©. & PRESCOTT. Pocket edition, $0.5 
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within each one of 
us. The magazine 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
aims, each month, to 
help us te help our- 
selves. $1.00 a year. 


With this Journal 
both one year $1.75 


The Phelps Publishing Ce. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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